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Credit Extension 


By Reserve Banks 
Is Little Changed 


Amount Outstanding Has Re- 
mained Fairly Constant 
Since Middle of April, 
Says Federal Board 


Record Gold Inflow of | 
$90.000.000 in Week 


Effect of International Gold 
Movement on Condition of 
Foreign Central Banks Is 
Analyzed in Report 


The large increase in the gold stock olf 
the United States, especially heavy in re- 
cent weeks, but consisting of continuou. 
accumulations since last Autumn, did not 
result in a decrease in the demand for r¢ a 
serve bank credit, according to the Federai 
Reserve Bulletin for July, made public 
July 21 by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Reserve bank credit has remained fairly 
constant in volume, the bulletin shows. 
owing chiefly to the fact that the demand 
for currency has been substantially in- 
creased by reason of disturbed banking 
conditions, particularly in the Chicago | 
district. The currency withdrawals have 
been of such magnitude, according to tne 
Board, as to constitute, under present con- 
ditions, a factor of considerable impor- 
tance in the general credit position and 
the relation of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to it. 

The review of the month as it appears 
in the Bulletin follows in full text: 


Increase in Stocks 


In recent weeks additions to this coun- 
try’s gold stock, which have been con- 


tinuous since last Autumn, greatly in- 
creased in volume. In addition to the 
inflow of gold from Argentina and 


Canada, a large amount of gold, which 
had previously been held under -armark 
for foreign account, was released in the 
United States. This release was con- 
nected with a large-scale withdrawal of 
short-term funds from the German mar- 
ket. During the period from May 31 to 
June 23 the Reichsbank lost $230,000,000 
in gold and $20.000,000 in foreign ex- 
change, with the consequence that its re- 
serves were reduced to the minimum re- 
quired by law. 

On June 24 the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, in association with other 
Federal reserve banks, and with the ap- 
proval of the Federal Reserve Board, | 
agreed, if desired, to purchases from the} 
Reichsbank up to a -total of about the} 
equivalent of $25,000,000 of prime com- 
mercial bills. The agreement of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York was made 
in cooperation with the Bank of Eng- 
land, the Bank of France, and the Bank | 
for International Settlements, as a part 
of the credit arrangement with the 
Reichsbank aggregating in all approxi- 
mately the equivalent of $100,000,000. 

President’s Statement 


The serious international situation led 
the President of the United States to is-| 
sue on June 20 a statement proposing | 
“the postponement during one year of all} 
payments on intergovernmental debts, | 
reparations, and relief debts, both princi- | 
pal and interest.” The President's state- 
ment proceeds to say: 

“Subject to confirmation by 
the American Government will postpone 
all payments upon the debts of foreign 
governments to the American Government 
payable during the fiscal year beginning 
on July 1, conditional on a like postpone- 
ment for one year of all payments ol 
intergovernmental debts owing the impor- 
tant creditor powers. The purpose of this 
action is to give the forthcoming year to 
the economic recovery of the world and 
to help free the recuperative forces already 
in motion in the United States from re- 
tarding influences from abroad. 

“The world-wide depression has affected 
the countries of Europe more severely 


Congress 
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Linen-cotton Paper 
Favored for $1 Bills 


Treasury Rejects Suggestion 
For All-cotton Stock 


Suggestions that all-cotton paper be 
used in the manufacture of $1 bills, in 
lieu of the combination of linen and cot-| 
ton now employed for all United States 
currency, have been rejected by the De- 
partment of the Treasury because the 
present stock has been found more satis- 
factory, it was declared orally July 20 at 
the Department. 

The Acting Secretary of the Treasury 
Ogden L. Mills, in replying to a lette1 
from F. Leslie Body, general manager of 
the Galveston Chamber of Commerce 
brought out that cotton paper once before 
had been used in currency manufacture 
but that it lacks certain of the properties 

The following additional information 
was made available. 

The present paper stock used for all 
currency comprises 75 per cent linen and 
25 per cent cotton, with silk threads woven 
into the material. This composition was 
recommended by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, contractors and other experimenters 
in the field, as the most durable and satis- 
factory for use as eurrency. 

Experiments, of course, still are going 
forward at the Bureau of Standards and! 
other laboratories, and it is entirely con- 
ceivable that later some other composition 
will be found that will serve the purposes 
of the Government even better. 

The Government is familiar with the 
use of cotton paper During the World 
War and for several years thereafter when 
the linen paper industry could not supply 
the demand. since most of the linen is 
ir ported, all cotton paper was employed 
The stock would stretch or contract, ren- 
derine difficult the production of bills uni- 
form in size. Moreover. trouble was ex- 
perienced in the engraving processes and 
it was difficult to get the proper “registra- 
tion” on the obvers. and reverse sides of 
the bills. 

After the World War period, the Treas- 
ury reverted to the use of all-linen paper 
stock, but found it objectionable also from | 
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Pay for Air Mail 
May Be Reduced 


Growing Passenger Traffic 
Helping Operators, Says 
Postmaster General 
sical 
QUBSTANTIAL reductions in the rate 
* of compensation to air mail opera- 
tors next year, were forecast July 20 by 
the Postmaster General, Walter F. 
Brown, in an oral statement in which it 
was pointed out that air mail lines are 
carrying an increasing number of pas- 

sengers. 

Despite the falling off of postal re- 
ceipts at many important industrial cen- 
ters, air mail poundage has continued 
to climb during the past year and a 
half, it was pointed out at the Post 
Office Department, and the volume of 
air passenger travel has grown rapidly. 

Operators have been warned on sev- 
eral recent occasions that the Govern- 
ment would be forced to take some dras- 
tic action to reduce the annual air mail 
deficit unless the operators themselves 
effect operating economies it was ex- 
plained, and a revision of the pay for- 
mula as required each year by the 
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Cost of Producing 
Cotton Must Be Cut, 
Says Secretary Hyde 


American Producers Are 
Face to Face With Prob- 
lem of Meeting World 
Competition, He Declares 


By Arthur M. Hyde 


Secretary of Agriculture 


The final measure of agricultural sta- 
bility must be a higher standard of living. 
To obtain this, reasonable profit from 
farm production is essential. The farmer 
must have a margin of profit over and 
above the costs of producing 
ilies. We hold, therefore, that there 
nothing economically sound nor socially 
desirable from a National standpoint in 
growing an excess of crops which, be- 
cause of the excess, must be sold for 
less than they cost to produce. Conse- 
quently we have advocated, and shall con- 
to advocate, the collective plan- 
ning and limitation of the volume of 
Production so as to balance supply against 
demand 

Obviously that profit which we desire 
the farmer to have may arise from a 
high price, from savings in the cost of dis- 
tribution and marketing. or from lower- 
ing the costs of production. Probably 
progress will be made in all three direc- 
tions simultaneously. 


commod- 


1s 


Cotton Crop Is Cited 

Cotton is our greatest export crop. We 
may be able to hold production of many 
crops on substantially a domestic basis 
is not possible with cotton. While 
we are not forgetting the necessity of 
planning cotton production to meet the 
demands of the world market, this Ad- 
ministration is also alive to the dire need 
of improving the quality of our crop and 
reducing production costs. We must re- 
duce costs if we are to hold our dominant 


position in the world market for this, the 
world’s most useful fiber The cotton 
growers of America are face to face with 


the long-time, but acute, problem of meet- 


ing world competition. 
Our cotton exports have barely held 
their own during the past 20 years Yet 


|during this period world consumption of 


cotton Outside of the United 
gone up more than 50 per cent 
panded demand abroad has been sup- 
by foreign growers, and only our 
greatly increased domestic consumption 
has enabled the cotton farmer to fare 
as well as he has. 


States has 
This ex- 


Research Is Planned 
During this period in which we have 
been slipping backward in world stand- 


ing, production costs in this country have 
increased and quality has gone down. Our 
yield per acre, which, 20 years ago, was 
around 190 pounds, is now but little over 
150 pounds. This is not due mainly to 
growing of cotton on lower-vielding areas 
of the Southwest. The yields have shown 
sharpest decline in the cotton States 
of the Old South 

Neither the South nor the Nation as a 
whole can afford to stand by compla- 
cently and watch the cotton industry 
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The United 
g Corporation 


Lakes Carriers. Pursued Vessel 


Join Petition for 
Increased Rates 


Claim That An Advance in 
Rail Charges Would Take 
Away Part of Their Share 
Of Rail-water Income 


Continuing Decline 
In Revenue Is Shown 


Chief of Security Holders’ 
Group Tells I. C. C. That 
Regulation of Competing 


Transport Is Advisable 


Steamship lines operating on the Great 
Lakes joined with the railroads in their 
plea for a 15 per cent horizontal increase 
hearings before 


in freight rates during ei 
ithe Interstate Commerce Commission 


July 20. ( Ex parte No. 103.) 

The lake lines claim that because of the 
divisions in rates between the railroads 
and steamship lines, the latter would 


WASHIN 


stand to lose exactly the amount the car- j 


riers gained in the rail-lake rates unless 
they also secured the increase sought by 
the railroads. 


Division of Rates 


W. R. Evans, comptroHer of the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation, told the Com- 
mission: “If the rail carriers in this pro- 
ceeding are accorded any advance in their 
all-rail rates, without a corresponding ad- 
vance being granted in the rail-laxe rates 
the result thereof will be that the lake 
revenue of the Great Lakes Transit Cor- 
poration and other lake lines will be di- 
minished to precisely the same extent as 
the advance granted to the rail carriers. 

“This is du: to the fact that the usual 
basis of dividing joint through rates be- 
tween the rail carriers and the lake lines 
is to allow the rail lines substantially the 
same revenue as it would receive on a 
similar haul moving all-rail, and the lake 
lines receive for their revenue the balance 
of the through rate 


Cites Examples 


“Thus, if the New York-Chicago all- 
rail rat. is advanced without a _ corre- 
sponding increase in the rail-lake rates 
between the same points, the division of 
the rail-lake rates accruing to the rail 
carriers is increased to the same extent 
as its division of the New York-Chicago 


all-rail rate 

“To illustrate: The rail carriers east of 
Euffalo today receive as their proportion 
oi the New York-Chicago first-class all- 
rail rates of $1.42 the sum of 66.6 cents 
Allowing to those rail carriers the same 
division in cents of the contemporaneous 
rail-lake rate of $1.29, leaves the lake lines 
the sv of 62.4 cents. If the all-rail rate 
is increased 15 per cent, as herein prayed 
to $1.63. the division of the rail carriers 
east of Buffalo upon the prevailing basis 
would be 76.1 cents. 


Loss to Lake Carriers 


“If the water lines secure no similar in- 
crease in rail-lake rates, the balance of 
ths present rail-lake rate of $1.29. would 
leave the lake line only 52.9 cents, or 9.5 
cents less than it receives out of the pres- 
ent rate. It is therefore, axiomatic that 
unless the rail-lake rates are increased 
correspondingly with the all-rail rates, the 
lake lines will suffer an out-of-pocket loss 


equivalent in amount to any advance in 
the all-rail rates.” 

An exhibit introduced by Mr. Evans 
contained numerous statistics on the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation The 
total investment of the corporation both 
in real property, and material and sup- 


plies equipment, cash, was placed at $7,- 
839,013 during 1930, compared with $7,- 
719,998 in 1929. Figures for the latter 
two years showed successive increases over 
that for 1927 and 1928. In 1926 the total 
investment on all items was $7,849,493 
A decline in net income of the corpora- 
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Uses Toxic Gas 


Coast Guard Says Suspected 
Rum-runner ‘Gassed’ 
Patrol Boat 





— United States Coast Guard has 
- consulted the Department of State 
with reference to the alleged use of 
toxic gases in a smoke screen by Cana- 
dian vessel suspected as a rum-runner 
and chased by a Coast Guard patrol 
boat. it was declared orally July 20 at 
Coast Guard headquarters 

Upon receipt of an official report on 
the incident, it was said, the matter 
was taken up with the Department of 


State, with the result that diplomatic 
representations may be made. At the 
State Department, it was asserted, a 


study now is being made of the case. 
The following additional information 
was made public: 

The vessel which laid down the smoke 
screen and which is believed to be a 
um-runner, was identified, by the Coast 
Guard patrol crew as the Canadian ves- 
sel “Cadet.” Smoke screens have been 
used in the past by rum-runners, but in 
the instant case members of the Coast 
Guard crew were declared to have been 
incapacitated by the toxic fumes. The 
report said that the eyes of the mem- 
bers of the crew were affected by the 
gas and that they suffered other ail- 
ments 

The kind of gas used was not deter- 
mined or identified. The Coast Guard 
crew did not board the suspected ves- 
sel. As a matter of fact, the crew did 
not have authority to board the craft, 
ecause it was outside the hour's sail- 
ing distance limit. 


Public Construction 


Exceeds Two Billion 
Within Nine Months 


Semipublic Projects Are In- 
cluded in Awards Since 
Dee. 1, Says President's 


Emergeney Committee 
Contract awards for public and semi- 
public construction since Dec 1, 1930, have 
passed the $2,000,000,000 mark, according 
to an announcement July 20 by Fred C 
Croxton, Acting Chairman of the Pres- 


ident’s Emergency Committee for Employ- 
ment. The total includes awards of $79,- 
811.857 in Federal-aid and other State 
hiwaway construction made during June | 
and announced by Mr. Croxton along 
with $49,804,447 in construction contracts 
awarded during the week ended July 18. 


Monthly Road Awards 


The Federal-aid and other State high- 
way contracts awarded during June was 
reported to the Committee from 37 States 
and covered 6,831 miles of road, W. C 
Matkham, executive secretary of the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials, advised the Committee. These 
contracts are reported on a monthly basis 
and this fact accounts for the difference | 
in the totals for the week ending July 18 
and July 11 when the total was $34,135,- 
142 in contracts were reported. There were | 
no highway contracts included in the lat- | 
ter figure in any form 

Including the highway reports, the cur- 
rent announcement by Mr. Croxton covers 
173 projects in 45 States and the District 
of Columbia Among them, besides the 
highway projects, are Federal, State,! 
county and municipal buildings; schools 
and colleges, churches, hospitals, bridges, 
sewers, streets, drainage, water supply 
parks and other such types 


List of Projects 
A complete list of the projects by States 


| follows: 


tion was shown for each year since 1926 | 


when the net income amounted to $405,- 
605. In 1930 it aggregated 
as compared with $97,623 
$242,043 in 1928. 


in 1929 and 


only $29,635, | 


; | 
A decline in freight revenue was shown 


to have begun in 1929, when total income 
from that source was $4,667,147 as against 
$4,852,523, in 1928 and $4,694.170 in 1927 
The figure for 1930 was $3,953,706 
Passenger revenues declined in a simil 
manner, amounting in 1929 to $860.3 
compared with $951,133 in 1928 and $896,- 
348 in 1927 
was $596,695. 
Questioned by Commissioner 
as to whether he would 








Eastman 
give up all hop 
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AMERICAN REPUBLICS EXPANDING 
CAMPAIGNS AGAINST DISEASES 


Year of Activities to Prevent 
By Pan Americar 


enema 


UMMARIZING 


S 
tions 


America, 


public health 
throughout North and 
the Pan American 
Bureau, directed by Dr. Hugh S. Cum- 
ming, Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service, on July 
20 made public its annual report cover- 
ing a year of activities to eliminate 
contagious diseases and to prevent their 
spread in and among the countries of 
both continents. 

Tuberculosis continues to be an out- 
standing problem in all western re- 
publics and malaria in many of them, 
the death rate from cancer is increasing 
generally, but no cholera was reported 
in any American country during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, the pe 
riod covered by the report, it is stated. 
An authorized summary of sections of 
the report follows 

Functioning the international unit 
fér disease control work in the Western 
Hemisphere in cooperation with the 
Office Interntaional d’Hygiene Publique 
at Paris, the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, which is a section of the Pan 
American Union, has sponsored recom- 
menadtions to prevent the spread of 
contagious diseases by airplanes among 
western countries. 

Measles and whooping cough continue 


condi- 
South 
Sanitary 


Spread of Maladies Reviewed 
ut Sanitary Bureau 


to prevail in all American countries 
and in all climates, and still take a large 
number of lives, particularly in very 
young childrens 

The disease known as “onchocerciasis” 
is known to be prevalent, particularly 
among the Indians, and is reported to 
be causing “a very great deal of suffer- 
ing and blindness among its victims” 
in certain districts of the Republics of 
Guatemala and Mexico. 


The Department of Health of Mexico 
has been making intensive 
this disease during the last three 

No cholera reported 
American country during the fisc 


Studies of 


years 


Was in 


al 

The recommendations to prevent 
spread of disease by airplane 
American nations have been 
by the Office International d'Hygiene 
Publique at Paris with a few changes 
These recommendations are to be 
eventually as the basis of international 
agreements to regulate quarantine 
measures for airplanes, similar to those 
now effective for ocean vessels. Surgeon 
General Cumming attended recently 
the meeting of the permanent commit- 
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jat 


| 


| $100. 
Passenger revenue last year | ; ~: 


| 


County, rebuilding 
school, $25,000; various 
construction awarded in 


Alabama: Madison 
grade and high 
State highway 
June, $4,721,000 | 

Arkansas: Baxter County; hydroelectric | 
dam, $13,000,000; Fort Smith, paving and 
widening B Street, $71,000. 

California: Hanford, improving roads, 
$74,533; Long Beach, grading and paving | 
Magnolia Street, $49,135; Los Angeles, ad- | 
aition to State office building, $607,350; 
improving _ strects $63.066; improving 
streets, $69,167; Oakland, Warehouse “AA” 
terminal, $101,000; Warehouse “C” at 
terminal, $250.0000; garbage disposal plant, 
dredging harbor, $150.000; Palo 
Alto, remodeling Stanford Stadium, $50,- 
000; Port of Oakland, widening the en- 
trance of channel, $197,000; Richmond, 





| dredging Ford Channel, $32,615; Salinas, 


} 
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Rural Mail Service 
Reduces Post Offices. 


28.000 
1900 


Although more than 340 new post offices 
on the average have been added to the 
United States postal system annually 
since 1789, there were nearly 28,000 mor: 
offices in existence in 1900 than at the 
present time, according to information 
made available July 20 at the Post Office 
Department 

The largest number of offices ever op- 
erated in a single fiscal year by the De-| 
partment was 76,945, the number in op-| 
eration in 1901, records of the Department | 
disclose. The decline in number of offices 
maintained by the Department is attrib- 
uted by the Department to the creation | 
and development of rural mail service 

Additional information made available 
at the Department follows 

The 75 post ciffices operated in the 
United States in 1792 with a gross ex- 
penditure of $7,510 in that fiscal year have 
been expanded inco the present vast pos- 
tal system comprising more than 49,000 
post offices, havin; an annual gross reve- 
nue of about $705,500.000 and an annual 
expenditure of about $803,600,000 

Today, the Post Office Department 
sues yearly about 16,000,000,000 ordinary 
postage stamps; more than 3,000,000,000 
stamped envelopes and wrappers; more 
than $,1,500,000,060 post cards; over $1,- 
500,000,000 worth of domestic and $70,- | 


J 
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‘Wheat Situation Cigarett 


Declared Beyond 
The Farm Board 


Chairman Stone Asserts Eco- 
nomic Forces at Work 
Have Been Too Powerful 
To Be Held in Check 


Finds Encou ‘agement 


Points to Drought in North- 
western States, Reduced 
Foreign Acreage, and Finan- 
cial Situation in Europe 


The Federal Farm Board has “cush- 
ioned” the declines in wheat prices by its 
stabilization policies, but the forces that 
have brought wheat prices down “have 
been too powerful to be held in check in- 
definitely by any policies within the power 
of the Board to adopt,” James C. Stone, 
Chairman of the Board, said July 20 in 


an address through stations of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 
“Grounds for encouragement are not 


lacking” in the wheat situation, however, 
Mr. Stone said, citing reduction of yields 
by drought in the Northwestern States and 
in Canada, reduced acreage in some for- 
eign countries, and steps taken to relieve 
the financial situation in Europe. 


Claims Farmers Misled 

Some persons friendly to the farmers’ 
interest are being misled by “propaganda” 
into asking changes in the Board's policy 
which would work against the farmers’ in- 
terest, Mr. Stone said, declaring that the 
charges that the Board and its policies 
are to blame for present low prices of | 
wheat is not true. His address follows in | 
full text: | 

So much misinformation is being spread 
throughout the country about the causes | 
of depressed wheat prices that I am glad 
to take this opportunity to tell the radio 
audience the facts in the situation. 


Puts Blame on Board 

The charge is freely made, by those who 
are opposed to the Federal Farm Board 
and the farmer cooperatives, and even 
to farmers organizing to market their own | 
products, that the Board and its policies | 
are to blame for present low prices of 
wheat. This charge is not true. But un- 
iortunately some persons who are friendly 
io the farmers’ interests are being taken 
by this propaganda, and are misled 
into asking for changes in the Board's 
policies that would work against the 
farmers” interests. 

I believe that our people, particularly 
the wheat growers are entitled to know 
the truth. With the facts clearly before 


| 
| 


| them, farmers will realize the important 


part that they have to play in correcting 


their troubles. I have no doubt of their 
cooperation once they understand what 
is the matter. The greater this intelli- 
gent cooperation, the more will factors 
making for improvement outweigh those 
that have been driving wheat prices 
down. 


Tells of Overproduction 
The main trouble with wheat prices is 
that for several years the world has been 
producing more wheat than it has been 
consuming. The result has been that world 


| What stocks have piled up to such an 


abnormal height that in the past two 
years those who had wheat to sel] have 
been at the mercy of the buyers, Export 
supplies have increased while import re- 
quirements have not, and wheat stocks 
have increased, especially in the export- 
ing countries. The United States shares the 





responsibility for iner ed stocks. Our 
carry over of wheat was about 99,000,000 
bushels on July 1, 1926; by July 1, 1929, 


before the Farm Board was organized, it 
had increased to 247,000,000 bushels, and 
Since that time at least another 50,000,000 
bushels has been added. 


Decrease Furnishes Basis 

Decreases in world production must fur- 
nish the basis for material improvement 
in world wheat prices. In the face of the 
world wheat situation, decreased wheat 
production here is essential. If our grow- 
ers wish to get the benefit of the 42-cent 
tariff they will have to reduce their acre- 
age to the point where most of their crop 
can be sold at home, and our surplus stocks 
must be worked down. 

Let us look at the matter a little more 
closely, to see why wheat supplies exceed 
demands for wheat 


Two years ago everyone knew that. 
after the bumper crop of 1928, world 
wheat carry overs were very large—in fact 


they were a good deal larger than wa: 
then realized, for the Argentine crop had 
been greatly underestimated; but it was 
expected that the 1929 crop would be | 
short, as it proved to be, and that the! 
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Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


e Output 
Declines in June 


Cigar Production Less Than 
Year Ago, Revenue Bu- 
reau Shows 





(CIGARETTE production in June ag- 

‘4 gregated 11,508,062,422 pieces, de- 
clining by approximately 242,000,000 cig- 
arettes as compared with the same 
month last year, according to data made 
available July 20 by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, Department of the 
Treasury. Statistics on taxes paid previ- 
ously were made available. 

In addition to the standard size ciga- 
rettes, 38,016,521 small cigars were manu- 
factured, representing an increase of 
nearly 4,000,000 cigarettes as compared 
with June of last year. Large cigarette 
production totaled 567,930 pieces as 
against 609,629 pieces last year. 

Cigar production during June dropped 
off appromixately by 2,000,000 pieces to 
the aggregate of 517,513,659 cigars. 
Manulactured tobacco aggregated 27,- 
751,364 pounds, as against 28,066,893 
pounds for June of last year. Snuff to- 
taled 3,334.973 pounds as against 2,872,- 
584 pounds for June, 1930. 

Uncolored oleomargarine production 
for June totaled 13,039,300 pounds, as 
compared to 21,538,508 pounds for June, 
1930. Colored oleomargarine totaled 
141,042 pounds as compared with 639,920 
pounds. 

Playing cards were manufactured to 
the extent of 4,397,768 packages in June 
as against 3,352,034 packages for the 
same month oi last year. Distilled 
spirits, nonbeverage, totaled 563,343 gal- 
lons during June, 1931, as compared with 
544,501 gallons in 1930. Spirits of wines 
rectified, aggregated 1,143 gallons for the 
month this year and 2,602 gallons for 
June, 1930. 


Reservations Made 
In Narcotics Treaty 


By United States 


American Delegates Insert 
Provisions for Control 
Of the Transportation of 
Synthetic Drugs 


Six reservations have 
represeniatives of the United Siates in 
signing at Geneva the treaty for limiting 
the manufacture and regulating the dis- 
tribution of narcotic drugs, the State De- 
pagtment announced July 30. ‘An oral 
athouncement that the plenipotentiaries 
had *feen instructed to sign the treaty 
was published in the issue of July 18.) 

Their signing the convention for this 
country is not to be construed to mean 
that the Government of the United States 
recognizes a regime which also signs it 
as the government of a country 
that regime is not recognized by this 
Government as the government of that 
country, according to one of the reserva- 


been made by 


tions. The Department's statement, dis- 
closing the reservations, follows in full 
text: 


Signature Reported 

In a telegram dated July 18, from Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, the chairman of the 
American delegation to the Conference 
on the Limitation of the Manufacture of 
Narcotic Drugs reported that the Ameri- 
can delegation had signed the convention 
and protocol with the following reserva- 
tions: 

‘l) The the United 
impose, 101 
and control 


Government of 
States reserves the right to 
purposes of internal control 
of import into and export from territory 
under its jurisdiction of opium, coca 
leaves, all of their derivatives and similar 
substances produced by synthetic process, 
measures stricter than the provisions ot 
the convention. 

(2) The Government 
States reserves the right to impose, for 
purposes of controlling transit through 
its territories of raw opium, coca leaves, 
all of their derivatives and similar sub- 
stances produced by synthetic process, 
measures by which the production of an 
import permit issued by the country of 
destination may be made a condition pre- 
cedent to the granting of permission for 
transit through its territory. 

Amounts Not Specified 

(3) The Government of the United 
States finds it impracticable to undertake 
to send statistics of import and export to 
the Permanent Central Opium Board short 


of the United 


of 60 days after the close of the three 
months period to which such statistics 
refer. 

(4) The Government of the United 


States finds it impracticable to undertake 
to state separately amounts of drugs pur- 
chased or imported for Government pur- 
poses. 


(5) The plenipotentiaries of the United 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] 


VOCATIONAL, EDUCATION FUNDS 


ARE INCREASED BY MANY STATES 


Federal Director Says Depression Has Not Caused a Cur- 


tailment of Public Expenditures 


PPROPRIATIONS for the promotion 

of vocational education have been 
increased in 43 States during the final 
year as an aid to employment during 
the present economic depression, Dr. J 
C. Wright, Director of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, announced in 
a Statement made public July 20. 

New York State takes the lead with 
an increase of $300,000 over last year's 
appropriation which will be used in in- 
troducing 15 W departments ol vo- 
cational agriculture and in further ex- 
pansion. Dr. Wright's statement follows 
in full tex e 

We can conclude from the State re- 
ports that the vocational education pro- 
gram in this country has stood the test 
of the world’s greatest economic depres- 
sion, a depression which has resulted in 
the curtailment of public expenditures in 
many fields. The depression has served 
to emphasize the fact that the necessity 
for vocational education in giving train- 
ing to those persons who desire prepara- 
tion for work as well as for helping 
those out of a job to adjust themselves 
to new occupations is even greater in 


he 


times of ,depression than in normal 
times. 

Nineteen States report an increase 
in State appropriations for the current 
fiscal, totaling $800,000. Only seven 
States report decreases in their voca- 
tional training appropriations, These 
decreases total $70,000, which leaves a 
total increase in the appropriations for 
the 46 States reporting of nearly $750.- 
000 available for additional schools and 
classes in voculional education 

Four States have 


increased their ap-- 
propriations for vocational rehabilita- 
Gon work, amounting in all to $18,503, 


while only one State reports a decrease 

The encouraging feature of the re- 
ports made by the 46 States is the up- 
ward trend in the financial support for 
vocational education and vocational 
rehabilitation by local communities 
throughout the country. Only two States 
report less support from local communi- 
ties during the current year. On the 
other hand, one State reports a material 
increase, 20 States a general increase, 


\Continued on Page 4, Column 6.) 
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America Offers 
' Plan for German 
~ Economic Relief 





Acting Secretary Castle States 
Delegation Is to Submit 


. : 
Proposals to Conference 
At London 


Opening of Sessions 
Is Termed ‘Cheerful’ 


State Department Informed 
Germany Will Hold Legal 
Holiday for Banks During 
The Period July 20-24. 


After a long conference with President 
Hoover and others at the White House 
late on July 20 regarding the German 
financial situation, William R. Castle Jr., 
Acting Secretary of State, stated orally 
that the American delegation to the Lon- 
don conference of world powers will make 
proposals to the conference designed to 
afford economic relief to Germany. 

Formal Opening 

The details of these proposals will be 
laid before the conference in London July 
21, and made public in Washington July 
22, he said. The opening of the London 
conference July 20 was more or less of a 
formal affair, Mr. Castle said. Ramsay 
MacDonald, British Prime Minister, in 
| Opening the conference made a very good 
Statement, the Secretary of State, Henry 
L. Stimson, reported to the President dur- 
ing a transatlantic telephone conversation 
with him in London, according to Mr. 
Castle. It was “very delightful and very 
triendly,” Secretary Stimson reported, ac- 
cording to Mr. Castle. 

Secretary Stimson reported further Mr. 
Castle said, that the opening session of 
the conference was obviously very cheer- 
ful, that the atmosphere in which it was 
held was “very fine’ and that everyone 
seemed ready to cooperate. 

Senator Morrow Confers 

In addition to Mr. Castle, those who 
conterred with President Hoover were 
Charles G. Dawes, American Ambassador 
to Great Britain, and Senator Morrow 
(Rep.), of New Jersey. The reason Sen- 
ator Morrow was called into the confer- 
ence, Mr. Castle explained, was that the 
problem of the London conference was a 
banking one and it was thought he could 
be helpiul in the matter 

Mr. Castle said that so far as this Gov- 
ernment knows, the measures already 
taken by the German government to meet 
the economic emergency have been very 
effective. 

German Statement 

Mr. Castle also explained that Secretary 
Stimson reported that at the July 20 con- 
ference at London the German delegation 
made a siatement as to conditions in Ger- 
many at the present time and also as to 
Germany's financial needs 

Except for small withdrawals 
certain closely regulated conditions all 
banks in Germany will be regarded as 
enjoying a legal holiday from July 20 to 
July 24, according to the decrees of Prosi- 
dent Hindenburg, issued to prevent the 
flight of the mark. A summary of these 
decrees was received by ihe Department 
of State from the American Ambassador 
in Berlin, Fred M. Sackett, July 20. 

The announcement by the Department 
of State follows in full text: 

In a telegram, dated July 19, from Ber- 


under 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 


G ‘asshopper Plague 
Now Being Checked 


Control Work Said to Be Pro- 
gressing in West 


The plague of grasshoppers which has 
devastated wheat fields in Nebraska and 
South Dakota and is damaging corn was 
made worse by the use of a commercial 
poison which was only one-half the proper 
strength and permitted the insects to 
spread, bui with the aid of Department 
of Agriculvure specialists progress is now 
being made in control work, according to 
an oral statement July 20 by W. R. Wa’l- 
ton, senior entomologist of the Bureau of 
Entomology, Department of Agriculture. 
The following information also was given 
orally by Mr. Walton: 

The outbreak covers an area of about 
11,000 square miles in southeastern South 
Dakota and probably a larger area in 
northeastern Nebraska. Many wheat fields 
were completely ruined in this region. The 
cumrents is believed to be the worst since 

20. 

Twenty carloads of the commercial poi- 
son were used in South Dakota. A De- 
partment specialist tested the material 
and found it to be of insufficient strength, 
whereupon he recommended doubling the 
strength. Effective work in checking the 
pest then began. 

An unusual condition was encountered 
this year in that both young and adult 
grasshoppers are being found at the same 
time. Ordinarily there is only one gen- 
eration of the insects a year, but the 
present condition indicates that there 
probably will be two generations this sea- 
son, which will necessitate continued con- 
trol measures. Such an outbreak usually 
lasts for three years, so serious damage 
is to be expected next season and in 1933 
unless effective action is continued. 

Severe outbreaks of grasshoppers are 
occurring also in eastern Colorado, Idaho, 
western Kansas, and Nevada. The mild 
Winter, and warm spell this Summer, and 
the drought of last year were favorable to 
the insects 

The days of great flights of migratory 
locusts (grasshoppers) in the West appear 
lo be over, only small flights having oc- 
curred since the last great flight of 1882. 
The Rocky Mountain locust, which was 
the species that made the great flights of 
former years, is believed to be extinct or 
hearly so, although there is still a species 
oi short-winged Rocky Mountain locusts 
Which sometimes advances in large num- 
bers on crops. 

The use of bacteria which causes con- 
tagious diseases in grasshoppers has 
proved to be unsuccessful in the open, 
weather conditions hampering the spread 
of the diseases among the insects. The 
leading control method at present is dis- 
| tribution in the fields of a bran-and-mo- 
‘lasses mash, poisoned with arsenic. 
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Wheat Situation ‘Device to Stabilize | 


“ar. 


Unceontrollable, 
- Says Mr. Stone 


Declares' Economic Forces 


At Work in World Have | 


‘- Been Too Powerful to Be 
Checked 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
surplus stocks would be worked off. These 
-expectations were disappointed, mainly for 
two reasons: First, European impo;¥mg 
countries had unusualy large crops of 
all the cereals, and they adopted measures 
to protect their own farmers which enor- 
mously reduced European imports of 
wheat: second, all over the world declines 
in business activity, employment, and buy- 
ing power took place, with the result that 
prices of all sorts of commodities declined, 
and the buying of wheat, both for con- 
sumption and for holding, was greatly 
aw ’es to the past year. The world 
wheat crop of 1930, outside of Russia, was 
larger than in 1929, and export supplies 
were more than ample to cover the needs 
of importing countries. On top of this, 
Russia, and Australia harvested record 
crops. First, Russian wheat and then 
Australian wheat was pressed into world 
‘markets, in large volume, for whatever 
it would bring. As prices declined, and 
as the worldwide business depression grew 
‘worse, importing couniries increased their 
‘import restrictions with the result that 
European consumption and imports were 
“much below normal. 
Exceeded Consumption 


The world wheat crop of 1930 again ex- 

ceeded consumption, and carryovers m- 
, creased further. This occuricd in spite of 
unusually heavy diversion of wheat to feed 
use in the United States and some other 
“countries, and of heavy shipments to 
China, which were possible orly because 
of very low prices of wheat. 
"The present year opens wiih world car- 
ryovers larger than two years ago, with 
prospects for a world wheat crop smaller 
than last year but larger than that of 
1929, with freely available export sup- 
plies ample to cover current import de- 
mands, and in the midst of general de- 
: pression instead of general prosperity 
and with commodity prices in general at 
levels some 25 to 30 per cent lower than 
in July, 1929. : 

More and more wheat importing coun- 
tries have extended and tightened meas- 
ures designed t6 hold up wheat prices for 
their own farmers. Tariff duties on wheat 
are at very high levels, in several coun- 
tries equivalent to more than 100 per cent 

“of the import price of wheat. The latest 
government regulations require mills to 
use at least 97 per cent of domestic wheat 

“in Germany, 95 per cent in Italy, and 85 
per cent in France and Sweden. 


ts. Reduce Importations 


Such regulations not only reduce the 
amount of wheat importations but limit 
them especially in the early part of the 

+ season. By reducing» consumption , of 
wheat, increasing domestic production and 
disturbing the flow of wheat, they are 
tending to make the world wheat situa- 
tion worse, and in pariicular for wheat 
exporting. 

The declines in our own wheat prices in 
the past two months, in the face of de- 
pressed world markets, are not due to the 
Board's past or present policies, except to 
this extent: Since our prices had been held 
above the world price by stabilization pur- 
chases until the new crop began to move, 


| ter of which was one of the five cruisers 


wheat prices had farther to fall when| 


these purchases ceased. Much of the 
rice decline of recent weeks, however, is 
nothing unusual or abnormal. Every year, 
as new wheat comes to market in large 
volume, cash prices decline, often consid- 
erably, at least to the extent of inducing 
liberal exports and purchases by those who 
hope to sell it later at a profit over carry- 
ing charges. 

The Farm Board has not encouraged the 
production or discouraged the consump- 


tion of wheat, here or abroad, directly or| 


indirectly. 
a bushel of wheat. Stocks in this country 
are only moderately larger, and world 
wheat stocks no larger, as a result of 
Stabilization operations which the Board 
has authorized and financed. 
Cushioning the Shock 

The steps it has taken have served to 
cushion the shock to wheat growers from 
severe declines in wheat prices that it 
could not prevent and could hold in check 
only for a limited time. The Board has 
consistently strived to bring home to wheat 
growers the facts of the world wheat out- 
look, and urged farmers to take the steps 


in their power to improve wheat prices | 
h. >, by materially reducing wheat acre- | 


age, production, and our large ex 
plus. 


The United States continues to pro- 


duce, beyond domestic uses, an annual/| tion in raising the price contributed to 


surplus of around 200,000,000 bushels, and 
to have a carryover far above 


large surplus in carryover and new crop, 
that surplus will be a big factor in mak- 
ing wheat prices, here and abroad, whether 
the wheat is sold or held, and no matter 
who owns the wheat. Stabilization pur- 
chases, as in the past year or two, and 
restraints upon sales of stabilization sup- 
plies, as in the present year, can lighten 
the burden on wheat prices, but they can 
not remove it. 

The Board has repeatedly assured the 
public that the Grain Stabilization Cor- 
poration’s holdings will not be dumped 
on the market, but will be handled in 
such a way as to impose the minimum 
burden on domestic and world prices. 
Complete withholding of these supplies, 
if it were practical, would not create a 
shortage of wheat, either here on in world 
markets, or materially improve wheat 
prices, while it would pile up more trouble 
for the future. 

I have tried to 


make plain the real 
reasons for the 


present level of wheat 


prices. The facts I have stated are not 
new; there is no new “bearishness” in 
them. They are well known to buyers 


and sellers of wheat whose bids and offers 
make the going market price. They 
merely indicate the economic forces that 
have brought wheat prices down. These 
forces have been too powerful to be held 
in check indefinitely by any policies within 
the power of the Farm Board to adopt. 
Encouragement Not Lacking 
Grounds for encouragement are not 
lacking. The drought in the North Amer- 
ican Spring wheat belt, hard as it is on 
the farmers of western Canada and our 


own Northwest, means a considerable re- | 


duction in this year’s crop in that impor- 
tant area. Wheat acreage was reduced 
in this area and in Rumania, and is being 
greatly reduced in Australia and in Ar- 
gentina. Russia's Spring wheat acreage 
Was seeded so late that yields per acre 
are unlikely to be as large as last year's 
and the total crop seems likely to be 


smaller. There is reason to expect some 
reduction in excessive stocks this 
year, and possibly a good deal. 

Recently importan. steps have been 


taken, under President Hoover's 
ship, and more are being taken by inter- 
national cooperation, to relieve the acute 
financial situation that had developed in 
Europe, and so to provide a sound basis 
for renewed confidence and sustained im- 


provement in business activity and buying ; 


It has not grown or imported | 


port sur- |cent radio talk by a Kansas farm leader, 


td normal} that prices could be made almost at 
size. So long as the United States has a| will. The possibilities of cooperative mar- 


leader- | 





Cruisers Is Tested 
| 
Equalizer Tanks Considered to, 


Reduce Amount of Roll as 
Result of Defects 


The series of 10,000-tom eight-inch 
cruisers which recently have developed de- 
fects in the stern post castings also are so 
unsteady that special effort must be made 
to reduce the amount of roll in adverse 


| weather, it was stated orally July 20 at the 
| Department of the Navy. 


Experimental work with special equal- 
izer tanks to distribute the load more 
evenly and with “bilge keels’ which will 
heve a braking effect in a heavy sea has 
been determined upon, it was explained, 
in the effort to make these ships more 
steady gun platforms, Further oral in-| 
formation made available follows: 

Changes have been ordered for the} 
“Pensacola” and “Northampton,” the lat- 


which recently have been discovered to) 
have faulty stern post castings which con- | 
stitute a “serious defect.” The design of! 
the seven cruisers now being built also 
has been changed in th? hope of remedy- 
ing this condition. 


power that are essential to recovery in 
commodity prices. As business conditions 
abroad and at home become more stable, 
as confidence improves, as business recov- 
ery gets under way, strengthening factors 


will come into play for these reasons 
alone. 
I am naturally an optimist. I don’t be- 


lieve we are going to the bow-wows. I 
have confidence in the courage and in- 
genuity of the American people. We have 
come out of depressions in the past and 
we are going to come out of this one. 


Tells of Propaganda 


To farmers and to others interested in 
the betterment of agriculture, I would 
suggest that they consider the facts I 
have recited before they swallow other 
views of the situation, even if these are 
voiced by their unquestioned friends. A 
great deal of misleading and even mali- 
cious propaganda is being spread, both 
openly and under cover, by men who are 
out to get some personal advantage or | 
generally to discredit the Farm Board and 
its efforts to help the farmers. | 

It is not surprising that some grain mer- ! 
chants should oppose the extension of co- 
operative marketing of grains, particularly 
into the terminal markets, or that they 
should object to advice to reduce wheat 
acreage and wheat production, for these 
things tend to narrowstheir field of opera- 
tions. 

It is not strange that owners of storage | 
space would like to see stabilization stocks 
of wheat held indefinitely, for it would 
increase their profits. It is not surprising 
that speculators in wheat would like to 
have the Stabilization Corporation stop 
selling as well as purchasing, so that they | 
may have the freest possible opportunities 
to profit from fluctuations in wheat prices. | 

It is not strange that commission houses 
which handle speculative transactions 
should resent anything that reduces their 
volume of business. It is even natural 
that all those who are bitterly hostile to 
the Agricultural Marketing Act, the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, and the national co- 
operative marketing program, in other 
commodities as well as wheat, should seek 
to have the Board adopt mistaken policies, 
particularly if these would endanger the 
Board's financial position and weaken its 
standing with farmers and the country. 


Work of Farm Board 

I do not imply that all of the groups; 
to which I have referred are behind this! 
propaganda, or that we can blame those! 
who take steps to guard what they con-| 
sider to be their own interests. I am sure | 
that many true friends of the farmer have | 
not been correctly aware of the truth 
about this situation. But I would urge 
farmers and their real friends to weigh 
what I have said against the things they | 
read and hear from biased sources, and | 
I am confident that they will judge | 
rightly. 

The Farm Board is doing everything it 
can under the Agricultural Marketing Act | 
to help wheat growers meet their present | 
difficult situation, and it will continue to 
do so; but it cannot do the impossible. 
|I am glad to see that most business men | 
in the Southwest, where wheat now is be- 
ing marketed, are lending their coopera- | 
tion. But I would like to offer the sug- 
gestion that now is a good time for them 
to give their support to the program of | 
national cooperation being developed un- 
der the Agricultural Marketing Act. Aid| 
in the present emergency is important, but 
having agriculture on a sound basis is 
much more important and the only sure 
way of bringing this about is through or-| 
ganized action by farmers. | 


Speech of Kansan 
At this point I wish to quote from a re- 


Ralph Synder: 
“The work of the stabilization corpora- 


| 


| the hope and in many cases the belief, 


keting, in creating a sales agency that will | 
have a bargaining power somewhat com- 
parable to that enjoyed by other indus- 
tries, have been lost sight of in the more} 
spectacular work of the stabilization cor- 
poration in temporarily boosting prices. 
“It is my suggestion that we, who are 
anxious to get the best results possible 
from the law we have, quite playing into | 
the hands of our enemies by heaving | 











LARGER AND HEAVIER POST PARCELS 














The maximum size of parcels which may be sent*by 
increased from a length and girth of 84 inches to 100 inches with a weight 
limit of 100 pounds, under regulations just put into effect by the Post 
Office Department with the approval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission. 


Underwood and Underwood 
parcel post has been 


The checking of parcels of the maximum weight and size as 


mailed at the Post Office in Washington for parcel post delivery is illus- 
trated. The Post Office Department estimates that the new regulation 


will provide a $5,000,000 


increase annually in postal revenues. 


Two Wisconsin Broadcasters A ppeal 
From Denial of Permit for M erger 


4 
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Lakes Carriers 
Join Petition for 
Increased Rates 


Claim That An Advance in 
Rail Charges Would Take | 
Away Part of Their Share 
Of Rail-water Income. 





[Continued from Page 1.) 


for try railroads if they failed to realize | 
increased. revenues from a freight rate ad- | 
|vance in the event the Commission ap- | 
proved their application, Fairman R. Dick 
of Roosevelt & Son, chairman of the Se- 
curity Holders’ Committee on the Railroad | 
Emergency, replied “No.” , | 

He pointed out that the situation could | 
be remedied to a considerable extent by 
Federal regulation of competing transpor- 
tation agencies. “Then the Government 
must grant the proposed increase in. rates 
or regulate the carriers’ competitors, 
Commissioner Eastman asked. “Cannot 
the carriers work out the situation by 
; themselves?” Mr. Dick did not make a 
direct reply to the question. 4 

The Commissioner then recited certain 
statistics tending to show that in many 
railroads, dividend payments have been 
increasing while net income has been de- 
clining. “Is it got true,” asked Mr. East- 
man, “that we could deny the application 
without striking a blow at the carriers’ 
credit?” Mr. Dick replied that in such a 
case credit would be hurt. 

Effect on All Business 

The Commissioner then asked Mr. Dick | 
if it were his sincere belief that an in- 
crease in freight rates would be an “im- 
portant factor in restoring general pros- 
perity.” “I believe it will,” said Mr. Dick. 

“The whole matter depends on whether 
increased rates will produce increased rev- 
enues, however, is that not so?” queried 
'Mr. Eastman. “Suppose increased rev- 
enues do not materialize. What will be 
the state of mind of the investors then?” | 

Mr. Dick did not reply directly, but as- | 
serted that the increased rates, if granted, 
| would restore confidence in the mind of 
railroad securities investors. | 

“Have you found any doubt that the | 
carriers will get $400,000,000?” pursued Mr. | 
Eastman. “From a credit standpoint 





Supreme Court of District of Columbia Asked to Consider shoud the railroads earn 1'% times their 
* Finding of Radio Commission ° 





An appeal from the decision of the 
Federal Radio Commission denying two 


and for dissemination of general infor- 
mation along various lines iacluding 


solidate with a power of 5,000 watts, has | text: 


been filed in the Supreme Court of the} 
District of Columbia by John W. Reynolds, | 


| Attorney General of Wisconsin, the Com- 


mission was notified July 20. { 


The stations involved are WHA, Madi- 
son, operated by the University of Wis- 
consin on the 940 kilocycle channel with , 
750 watts, daytime only, and WLBL, at | 
Stevens Point, operated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets of Wis- 
consin on the 900 kilocycle channel with | 
2,000 watts power, daylight only. The ap- 
plication sought a permit to build a 5,000- 
watt station near Stevens Point, to op- 
erate on the 900 kilocycle channel, day- 
light only. 


In the appeals petition, Attorney Gen- 


| eral Reynolds held the Commisison erred 


in finding that_the two stations have not 
made maximum use of their facilities, 


would violate the Davis 


amendment of the Radio Act, since the | 


State thereby would be excessive in radio 
facilities. 

The Commission's decision was rendered 
on June 26, and sustained the findings 
of Examiner Elmer W. Pratt, who presided 
at the hearing on the applications, held 
Nov. 19-21, !ast year. The applications 
were opposed by Station WHAD, at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., which itself then had an 
application pending for the 900 kilocycle 
channel, and by Station WBEN, at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., operating unlimited time on 
the channel, which claimed that inter- 
ference would result. 

The 


| 


Please take notice that the University 
of Wisconsin (WHA) and Department of 
Agriculture and Markets of the State of 
Wisconsin (WLBL) appeals from the de- 
cision of the*Federal Radio Commission 
in the above entitled action, Docket No. 
984, filed June 26, 1931; for the following 
reasons: ? 

That the Federal 
erred in finding: 

1. That the applicant stations have not 
made full use of their respective assign- 
ments. 

2. That the present location and assign- 
ments are such as to enable each of them 
to render good radio broadcasting service 
over a substantial part of ‘the State of 
Wisconsin. 

3. That the granting of this application 
would work a violation of section 9 of the 


Radio Commission 


and that the granting of the applications | ®4io Act of 1927, as amended by the act 


equalization | 


approved March 28, 1928. 

4. That public interest, convenience 
and/or necessity would not be served by 
the granting of this application. 


Senator Johnson 


Opposes Rate Plea 


Points to Freight Burden on 
California Growers 


Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 


purpose of the applicants, it@was made public on July 20 a statement op- 


brought out at the hearing, was to ron-| Posing the proposed railroad freight in- 


solidate the two stations 
station 


into a single; creases on the ground that it would 
with sufficient power to permit $22,000,000 annua'ly to the freight burdens | fjxeq 


add 


programs sponsored by agencies of the |°! California fruit and vegetable growers 
State government to reach citizens in all | #/one. 


parts of the State. It was planned to 


Senator Johnson's statement follows in 


use the proposed station for tie dissemi- | {Ul text: 


nation of agricultural information, for 
the furtherance of adult education, for 
supplementary rural school instruction, 
for research classes and extension courses, 


brickbats at those who we have ever 
reason to believe are our friends.” 
We cannot afford to rely on luck 


There is now pending before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a_ request 
by the railroads for increased freight rates. 
At the very inception of the investiga- 
tion Representative Beck, of Pennsylvania, 


| indulges in a savage attack upon the Com- 
Y | mission, and in substance, demands that 


the increased rates be granted the rail- 


€ ; or) i 
magic to clear up the world wheat situ | FOREe without delay. 


a- 
tion. Luck may be with us or against us. 
But substantial and sustained improve- 
ment in world wheat prices, and of wheat 
prices here, calls for a material reduction 
in world production and increases in con- 
sumption where that is possible. Domestic 
prices will continue to reflect the world 
price until our annual surplus is greatly 
reduced. If American farmers will se- 


riously cut down their plantings, if low 
prices bring similar contraction abroad, 
and if in the meantime surplus stocks 
are gradually worked off, United States! 
prices will again be established on a level 
that will show farmers a profit on the} 
smaller production. 
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The assault upon ‘the Commission, is 
unjustified and its purpose apparently 
is .by threat and intimidation to fore a 
favorable decision. We of the West nat- 
urally resent this endeavor to coerce a 
tribunal, judicial in character. 


In this time of depression and disaster, | 


when fruit and produce growers of the 
West are struggling for their very exist- 
ence, to increase freight rates would be 
calamitous and, indeed, ruinous. The in- 
crease asked would add $22,000,000 annu- 
ally to the freight burdens of California 
fruits and vegetables alone. This is equal 
to 5 per cent of the total increase sought 
by the carriers cn all commodities, and 


| California fruit and vegetables constitute 


less than three-fourths of 1 per cent of 
the total tonnage of commodities. 
Eighty per cent of the $22,000,000 put 


upon the backs of Californians would ac- | 


crue to railroad lines west of Chicago, 


| chiefly the Santa Fe, Union Pacific and 





Southern Pacific. 

These three great railroad companies are 
in no distress. They are paying their divi- 
dends, and the prices of their securities 
are high compared with 10 years ago. 
They, in order to live, do not require the 
increase. In order that California growers 
may continue to live, their already almost 
unbearable costs must not be added to. 

The railroads of the country are no more 
entitled to the preservation of the fictitious 
and inflated security prices of 1928 and 
1929 than farmers are entitled to inflated 
land values of 1919 and 1920 or all indus- 
trial companies to the inflated security 


| prices of 1928 and 1929. Everybody is suf- 


fering now. To add to the suffering of 
one class to increase the profits of an- 
other would be the grossest injustice and 
a travesty upon Government. 


Swedish Shipyards Said 
° a . 

To Be Active This Year 
Swedish shipyards were active during 
the first quarter of 1931, especially 
Malmo shipyard of Kockums Mekaniska 
Verkstads Aktiebolag, which delivered two 
motor vessels with a total loading capacity 
of 20.400 metric tons. Several other new 
vessels are under construction at the 
Kockum concern. At the shipyard in 
Landskrona, which is owned by the firm 
of Nya Varvsaktiebolaget Oresund, a 
launching took place on Jan. 23. The 
Goteborg shipyard, which is the largest 
in Sweden, has under construction a tank 


motor vessel of 14,200 tons, ordered by the! 


recently established shipping company, 


Rederiaktiebolaget Alse of Malmo.—Issued | 


‘by the Department of Commerce, 
* 


the | 


fixed charges?” . 
Mr. Dick answered that he did not think 
,that the carriers would secure the entire) 
| $400,000,000, and that they should earn} 
one and one-half times their fixed charges. 
Commissioner Eastman then asked if a| 


| broadcasting stations operated by Wis-| health instruction, conservation, and the large part of the $400,000,000 would go into 
consin State institutions authority to con-| like. The notice of appeat follows in full capital expenditures for 


maintenance of 
way and structures, equipment, etc. Mr. | 
Dick replied that he thought that a period | 
of’ good business was approaching, and | 
that capital expenditures would go on| 
forever. 
Veterans’ Funds | 
| ‘fhe Commissioner then asked Mr. Dick | 
what had become of all the money re- 
sulting from the new provision allowing! 
veterans to borrow up to 50 per cent on 
their adjusted service certificates. “Did 
that help us in restoring prosperity,” he 
queried. Mr. Dick replied that he did not | 
know where the money went, and that 
evid-ntly it did not restore prosperity. 

Th2 question was then put by Mr. East- 
man, “Do you think it is economically 
sour 1 to place rail charges on such a high 
level compated with charges for other, 
commodities?” He pointed out that if 
the 15 per cent increase is granted rail 
{rates will be 72 per cent higher than in 
1916, whereas the prices on other com- 
modities are below those for that year. | 

Mr. Dick answered that the reason for 
| th» high level of freight rates was be- 
| cause of the burden of taxation, competi- 
| tion, branchline service operated at a loss, 
/and other matters. 

“Do you know of any other industry 
| which has attempted to meet a shortage | 
;of revenue induced by temporary depres- 
sion, by increasing rates of prices,” asked | 
Mr. .astman. Mr. Dick answered that he | 
could not recall any offhand, but that 
the.» were some. 

The Commissioner then told Mr. Dick 
| that between 1890 and 1900, when the rail- 
roads were not subject to regulation, they 
did not earn one and one-half times their | 
fixed charges except for 
and 


-. two years they did not meet their 
charges. 
Modifies Statement | 

Mr. Dick, later in the hearing, modified | 
his earlier statement that denial of the 
proposed increase would strike a blow at 
railroad credit. Questioned by J. W. Fin- 
|nerty on behalf of shipping interests, Mr. 
Dick admitted that partial denial of the 
blanket increase by the exemption of cer- 
tain commodities would not necessarily in- 
jure railroad credit, if investors were con- | 
vinced that full consideration of the rail-| 
road petition had been afforded by the 
Commission. 

Fred N. Oliver, of counsel for the se- | 
curity holders committee, asked Mr. Dick 
if Government regulation of trucks, water- 
ways, and other competing agencies would 
;not be too late to aid the carriers. Mr. 
| Dick replied that that was “obvious.” 

Andrew H. Brown, Assistant Transpor- 
tation Commissioner of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, Chamber of Commerce, represented 
his organization as being in favor of the | 
| increased freight rates, with the exception | 
of differential rates. : 
| Mr. Brown said it was the fear of his 
organization that without increased reve- 
| nues operating and capital expenses of | 
the carriers would be curtailed with re- 
duced wages and employment and conse- | 
quent curtailment of the Nation’s pur- 
chasing power. ! 
Attitude of Short Lines 


Ben N. Cain, Vice President and General | 
Counsel for the American Short Line Rail- 
road Association, told the Commission 
that 153 short lines favored the proposed 
increase and 45 expressed their opposition 
to the proposal. The other roads did not 
express an opinion one way or the other. 

C. D. Widdell, Nashville, Tenn., of the 
Tennessee Products Corporation, and the 
first shipper to testify at the hearings 
in favor of the railroads’ plea, told the 
Commission that his organization was one 
of the largest shippers in the State and 
paid a heavy freight bill, but that it was 
the opinion of the corporation that an 
“inadequate transportation service would 
be more costly in the long run than would 
|a freight rate increase.” He urged favor- | 
able consideration of the carriers’ pro- | 
posal. 





sions Shintneaiodabretabitataah 


|Abandonment of Farms 


| Studied in New Jersey | 
! ¢ | 
| 


Lack of capital, lack of farming expe- | 


rience, poor roads and the fact that in 
many cases children leave the country to 
work in cities and towns have caused many 
New Jersey farmers to abandon their land, 
the State Department of Agriculture is 
finding in a_ survey of abandoned 
farms in Hunterdon, Warren and Sussex 
counties. 

By ascertaining and studying the rea- 
sons for abandonment and by finding out 
the number of acres involved, the De- 
partment expects to gain information of 
practical value to farmers and to prospec- 
| tive purchasers of farms. It is hoped that 
the data secured will indicate pitfalls 
which should be avoided by the farmer or 
prospective farm purchaser.—Issued by 
Department of Agriculture, 





Six Reservations Are Made 


States of America formally declare that 
the signing of the convention for limiting 
the manufacture and regulating the dis- 
tribution of narcotic drugs, by them on the 
part of the United States of America, on 
this date, is not to be construed to mean 
that the Government of the United States 
of America recognizes a, regime or en- 
tity which signs or accedes to the con- 
vention as the government of a country 
when that regime or entity is not recog- 
nized by the Government of the United 
States of America as the government of 
that country. 


States of America further 
the participation of the United States of 
America in the convention for 
the manufacture and regulating the dis- 
tribution of narcotic drugs, signed on this 
date, 
obligation on 
States of America to a country represented 
by a regime or entity which the Govern- 
|ment of the United States of America 
does not recognize as the government of 
the year 1900|that country, until such country has a 
| government recognized by the Government 
;of the United States of America. 


| crude rubber in May. 
Commerce.) 
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TO DIRECT RESEARCH 


Railway Merger * 
Of All Forms of 


Transport Seen 


INTO AGRICULTURE 


\Representative McFadden 
Predicts Eventual Consoli- 
dation, With Railroads as 
Nucleus 


| 


SAVANNAH, Ga., July 20.—Congress and 
} the State. Legislatures will best serve the 
public by facilitating coordination of other 
| forms of transportation around the rail- 
| roads as a nucleus, including bus service 
| and railroad transportation of passengers 
and freight from port to port, Representa- 
| tive McFadden (Rep.), of Canton, Pa., said 
| in an address here July 20. 

Looking into the future for 20 years, he 
predicted the carrying out of railroad con- 
solidation and removal of restrictions of 
the Panama Canal Act and the Denison 
Act in order to aid the railroads. 

Mr. McFadden is chairman of the House 

JAMES T. JARDINE Committee. on Banking and Currency in 

“ELECTED by the Secretary of Agri- | Vongress. He was speaking at a dinner 
2 culture, Arthur M. Hyde, to be Di- | ©- the Savannah Chamber of Commerce 
rector of the Bureau of Experiment |in honor of Henry D. Pollard, newly elected 
Stations, James T. Jardine will begin | president of the Ocean Steamship Com- 
work Sept. 1, 1931. He will serve also | pany of Savannah. 4 
as Assistant Director of Scientific His address follows in full text: 

Work. ‘ : 

As Director of Experiment Stations, a Effect = Public Welfare 
post vacant since the death of E. W. The comparative state of economic 
Allen more than a year ago, Mr. Jar- |health and soundness of American rail- 
dine will promote the correlation of‘ re- | toads undoubtedly affects the welfare of 
search at the State and insular experi- | More people than any other group of in- 
ment stations. As Assistant Director of | Vestment enterprises in the world. This is 
Scientific Work he will help corrélate |due to the immense capital which has 
the research -projects in the Depart- | gone into their properties, aggregating 
ment itself. about $26,000,000,000, and the practically 

Director Jardine, a brother of the for- | universal distribution among the. popula- 
mer Secretary of Agriculture, William |tion of the ultimate ownership of this 
M. Jardine, now Minister to Egypt, was capital. : 

American railwhy stocks and bonds are 


born at Cherry Creek, Idaho, Nov. 28, | ; 

1881. He was graduated from the Utah | outstanding in the hands of the public to 

Agricultural College in 1905. After spe- | the extent of about $18,000,000,000 ‘indi- 
3 |cating great under-capitalization as com- 


cial work at the University of Chicago 5 
he returned to the Utah Agricultural | pared with the toial investment of $26,000,- 
College as instructor in English. 000,000). 

In 1907 he became a special agent for | According to.the best information ob- 
the Forest Service. He was Forest Su- |tainable there are nearly 1,000,000 sepa- 
pervisor from 1908 to 1910, and Inspec- | rate owners of railroad stocks. The num- 
tor of Grazing, in charge of the National ber of separate owners of bonds is en- 
Forest Range Investigations and Range  tirely unknown, but may quite readily be 
Surveys from 1910 to 1920. He accepted another million. These figures, however, 
the Directorship of the Oregon Agricul- |80 only a very little way in indicating 
tural Experiment Station in 1920. where ultimate ownership actually rests. 

Mr. Jardine has conducted important There is scarcely a person in the United 
Government missions, among these being States, regardless of age, income or ex- 
a study of the agricultural situation in | tent of property ownership, who does not 
Alaska and a survey of the Land Grant | have, either directly or indirectly, a very 
Colleges and Universities. = interest, in the welfare of the rail- 

: roads. 


Every, insurance company, bank, trust 
company, or savings fund is a large in- 
vestor in rail securities, and hence every 
depositor, policyholder or insurance bene- 
ficiary is indirectly a part owner of the 
railroads, since his or her funds, present 
or’ prospective, consist in part ofthe se- 
curities represented by railroad stocks or 
bonds. 


AL SC 


In Geneva Narcotics Treaty | 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


Investments in Rails 


Similar statements apply to nearly all 
hospitals, colleges, endowed schools and 
charitable or welfare institutions. An in- 
teresting and important point in this con- 
nection is that insurance policyholders, 
alone, in the United States number 51,- 
000,000, and, assuming that at least half 
of these policies carry benefits to other 
persons besides the holders themselves, 
this one group by itself would account for 
75,000,000 of people having a financial in- 
terest in the railroads through the in- 
stitutions upon which they are dependent 
for protection. 

It is probably not too much to say that 
in literal truth the only sort of person 
living in America who could be picked 
out as having no financial interest what- 
ever in the solvency and prosperity of rail- 
roads would be one who.had deliberately 
chosen, as his rule of life, that of the 
vagrant or tramp, who neither owns, nor 
hopes to own, any property whatever save 
the clothing on his back. Anyone with 
possessions or aspirations at all beyond 
those of such a man, has, whether he 
knows it or not, a real, tangible, measur- 
able stake in our railroads and their 
' future. 

The adoption of fair policies of Govern- 
ment toward the -railroads, the assurances 
to them of equality of opportunity with 
all other forms of enterprise, and willing- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 
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Indian Rubber Exports 


British India exported 622 long tons of 
(Department of 
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* America Offers 
Plan for German 
Economic Relief 


Acting Secretary Castle States 
Delegation Is to Submit 
Proposals to Conference 
At London 


Masini | 
[Continued from Page 1.] 

lin, Germany. Ambassador Sackett fur- 
nished the following summary of the de- 
cree of the German Government against 
the flight of capital from Germany and | 
concerning tax evasion. The presidential | 
decree was issued late in the evening of | 
July 19; | 

One. The obligation is put upon all per- 
sons to offer to the: Reichsbank all for- 
- eign media of payment; the same to for- 
eign securities purchased subsequent to | 
July 12. Exceptions are made for the 
legitimate needs of importers. Violations | 
of this decree are subject to imprisonment | 
and heavy fines. \ 





Tax Amnesty 

Two. Provides for tax amnesty to per- 
sons now declaring taxable property which 
they had previously failed to declare. For 
this purpose, supplementary tax declara¢ 
tions may be entertained made up to July 
31, 1931. Failure to declare previous tax 
evasions subject to severe punishment and 
heavy fines. 

Three. Deals with tax supervision and 
provides that persons hitherto not obliged 
to keep books and who have a certain in- 
come must hereafter keep books. The 
investigation of the books of stock com- 
Panies, et cetera, may extend to the in- 
vestigation of employes of the respective 
organiaztions. 

Presidential decree issued July 18 pro- 
vides for the payment of an additional 
passport fee for foreign travel. Decree 
effective July 22 and expires Oct. 1, 1931. 

The governmental regulation, issued late 
July 18, providing for the further relaxa- 
tion of the bank holiday regulations and 
resumption of limited bank payments, is 
regarded as the first step toward the res- 
toration of normal banking conditions. 
In substance the decree regulates pay- 
ments by banks from July 20 to July 23, 
inclusive. On these four days banks may 
pay to depositors no more than 5 per cent 
of deposited amount, and in no case more 
than 100 marks. Payments on savings 
banks deposits are limited to 20 marks, on 
letters of credit to 100 marks. Payments 
may now also be made to meet freight 
charges. With, respect to all other pay- 
ments these four days are regarded as 
legal bank holidays. Drafts may not be 
protested from July 22 to July 24. Fail- 
ure to meet obligations due to above re- 
strictions furnishes .no basis for legal 
claims. The post office, Reichsbank and 
Gold Discount Bank are not subject to 
these restrictions. 





Demand for Librarians 
Is Said to Be Increasing 


The great demand for trained librarians | 
throughout the United States has resulted 
in an increase in the number of Summer |} 
courses offered to those who wish to meet ' 
the requirements, Miss S. W. Vought, Li- 
brarian of the Federal Office of Education, 
stated orally July 20. 

Courses in library technique will be of- 
fered this Summer in about 100 institu- 
tions, she explained. Additional informa- 
tion made available follows: 

Greater opportunity than ever before is 
available to those who wish to specialize 
in library work. As the standards of li- 
brary training have increased the demand 
for librarians qualified for this profes- 
sional work has steadily risen. 

Teachers who wish to enter library work | 
and graduates in quest of employment can 
turn to a number of institutions and pre- 
pare for a. public service. This is espe- 
cially true of school libraries. At present 
a considerable number of librarians and 
staff workers are needed to care for school 
libraries. 

The work of a librarian and library em- 
ploye is pleasant and the surroundings are 
usually congenial. Those who delight in 
books and learning find it a fascinating 
field. The income varies in proportion to 
the importance of the school and the sal- 
aries of the teachers employed. 

It is expected that since so many States 
have adopted standards requiring the serv- 
ices of a trained librarian, there will be 
a large group pursuing these studies dur- 
ing the Summer. 





Consumed by Canadians 


Canadians are eating more poultry and 
eggs, according to information made avail- 
able July 10 at the Department of Com- 
merce. The total consumption of fowls, 
turkeys, geese and eggs increased from 
1929 to 1930, as did the per capita con- 
sumption, but the Canadian diet did not 
include as many ducks. 

The following additional information, 
based on a report. received from Com- 
mercial Attache Lynn W. Meekins, was 
supplied at the Department: 

Canada consumed 78,149,156 pounds of 
fowls in 1930, compared with 174,754,879 
the previous year, which was an increase 
in the per capita consumption of from 17.63 
to 7.87 pounds. The total consumption of 
turkeys in 1930 was 18,589,438 pounds, or 
1.87 pounds per capita, as against 18.- 
249,010, of 1.86 pounds per capita in 1929 

The per capita consumption of geese 
rose from 1.03 pounds in 1929 to 1.05 
pounds last year, and the total consump- 
tion increased from 10,119,506 pounds to 
10,453,332 pounds. The average Canadian 
ate 30.55 dozen eggs in 1929, and 30.92 
dozen the following year, while the total 
consumption of the Dominion increased 
from 299,256,707 dozen to 307,147,408. 

The total consumption of! ducks fell off 
from 5,549.841 pounds in 1929 to 5.108.344 
pounds last year, and the per capita con- 
sumption declined from .57 to .51 pounds. 


New Building Material 
Is Developed in Germany 


A new building material consisting ot 
artificial pumice has appeared on the 
German market, according to a report re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce 
from its Berlin office. Hitherto only nat- 
ural pumice has been used for building 
material of this type. Numerous experi- 
ments have shown, according to the Ger- 
mans, that this material has considerable 
advantage over the natural pumice sand. 
It is claimed to be an excellent fireproof 
material, and that it can also be used to} 
advantage as a concrete admixture, need- | 
inly only to be thoroughly moistened .to 
obtain a satisfactory binding with cement. 
Sheets of concrete using the substance as 
a component are produced in thicknesses 
of 10 centimeters and can be easily cut out 
and shaped. It is also sald to be a good 
base for linoleum. 

The main use intended for the new ma- 
terial is in the manufacture of hollow 
blocks. As it is reported to be cheaper | 
and lighter than bricks, the German build- | 








TRADITIONAL SENATE 
SNUFFBOX | 





| 
| 
| 
} 


Snuffboxes containing snuff have 
been kept in niches in the walls of 
the Senate chamber since the early 
days of the Nation until the present 
as a traditional accessory, although 
now but seldom used. 


Farm Board’s Wheat 
Plan Works in Theory 
Only,SaysMr.Cannon 


‘System all Right as Far as 
It Goes But It Does Not 
Go Far Enough,’ Claims 
Missouri Representative 


The Federal Farm Board's plan of hold- 
ing wheat off of the market until better 
prices prevail and of making larger re- 
ductions of wheat acreage in the Fall is 
theoretically good but not practical, Rep- 
resentative Cannon ‘(Dem.), of Elsberry, 
Mo., stated oraily July 20 

Mr. Cannon said that he felt the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act and the Federal 
Farm Board are all right as far as they 
go, but that they do not go far enough. 

Cites Low Sale Price 

“I sold wheat off my farm at the ele- 
vator in Elsberry at 35 cents a bushel day 
before yesterday. Back in 1920 or 1921 
when wheat was $2.40 a bushel, a wheat 
binder cost $185. Today, with wheat down 
to 35 cents, a binder costs $225. When I 
got .2.40 per bushel for my wheat in 1920 
I could get fertilizer for $22.50 a ton; with 
my wheat down to 35 cents, fertilizer, 16 
per cent acid phosphate costs me $23.50 
per ton. Everything in production costs 
is higher today, including freight rates. 

“We bale our straw and sell it to paper 
houses and other industrial plants. It 
adds materially to our incomes as wheat 
producers but I have today received a let- 
ter from Ellis Brothers, at Elsberry, who 
buy straw, that they have not had an 
order for a single carload of this straw this 
season. That leaves our straw on the 
wheat farms. Incidentally the freight 
rate on wheat straw is higher. That loss 
on straw takes a considerable slice out of 
the farmers of my State. 

Curtailment Suggested 

“Curtailment of acreage is a suggested 
remedy but is wholly impracticable. 
Every farmer in the wheat belt, that is, 
the real working farmers, not the town 
farmers who have other sources of in- 
come, has got to meet his taxes and to 
raise money and has to sell his wheat or 
else give up his farm. That applies to 
every man actually farming for a living. 

Meantime machinery and clothing are 
wearing out, assets are being exhausted 
on the farms and there are ng resources to 
draw on. 

“Every farm organization in America 
has backed the debenture plan which both 
Houses of Congress have approved but 
which has been killed by votes. The de- 
benture would have relieved the situa- 
tion. 

“In Missouri we have larger acre- 
age in wheat this year than we had 
last year, in the face of all the appeals 
of the Federal Farm Board. The sub- 
stitutes offered in Congress for the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill, including the debenture 
substitute, approved by Congress and all 
farm organizations, would have been ef- 
fective. Wheat, on the day the agricul- 
tural Marketing Act, which created the 
Federal Farm Board, was passed by the 
House, was selling at $1.37 cents a bushel. 
That was in 1929. 

Act Called Failure 

“That demonstrates not only that the 
act has failed but also that the plan for 
reducing acreages has failed and that the 
tariff of 42 cents a bushel on wheat has 
failed. If that tariff were effective today, 
wheat would be selling at 42 cents more 
than the domestic price, as in the case 
of steel, aluminum, sisal and chemicals 
for fertilizer. 

“The Federal Farm Board and the Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Act are all right as 
far as they go but the Board must be 
given increased power, not by price fixing 
but in the direction of help to market 
their surplus abroad. And let me em- 
phasize this, that when you give the farm- 
ers a square deal you are not doing it at 
the expense of the consumers. I recall 
that when I sold wheat at $2.40 a bushel, 
I paid 10 cents a loaf for bread in Wash- 
ington. This Spring, when wheat was 
below a dollar a bushel, I likewise paid 10 
cents a loaf.” 





Refunds on Water Rates 
Asked in Idaho Distriets 


Botse, IpaHo, July 20.—Charging that 
the Boise Water Corporation has not at- 
tempted to eomply withits contract with 
water users on Boise bench in the Whitney 
and Franklin districts, water users have 
filed a petition with the Public Utilities 
Commission demanding a refund cover- 
ing a period of more than three years for 
service which they allege has not been 
given. 

Accompanying the petition is a copy of 
the contract signed on Oct. 21, 1927, by 
the company and a group of water users, 
providing that the company could raise 
its minimum rate frem $1.25 to $1.50 and 
its meter connection charges from $5 to 
$50, provided that a 50,000-gallon reser- 
voir would be constructed on the second 
bench south of the territory affected and 
that larger water mains would be laid. 

The contract called for these improve- 
ments to be completed by June 1, 1923 
The company has failed to comply with 
this agreement, the water users point out. 
They contend that since the company 
has collected the increased rate and has 
continued to charge the $50 meter con- 
nection fee without giving the added serv- | 
ice called for in the contract, the water | 
users are entitled to a refund for these | 





ing trade anticipates that its use will be | exeess charges for the entire period be- 


of considerable economic advantage.— 


tween the signing of the contract and 


Issued by the Department of Commerce. | the present. 
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Paro ance, I 
‘German Increase | 


In Unemployment 
Shown for Year 


Exceeded Four Millions, | 
According to Report of | 
American Consul | 





Unemployment in Germany increased by 
about 1,500,000 in the 12 months ended | 
May 31, according to a report received by 
the Department of State from William E. 
Beitz, American consul at Berlin. 

Despite the fact that 291,000 additional 
workers were employed in May, unemploy- 
ment at the end of that month stood/fAat 
4,070,000. The report follows in full text: 

According to the records of the employ- 
ment exchanges there were 4,210,000 un- | 
in Germany at the middle of | 
May, and 4,070,000 at the end of May, 1931, 
or 1,500,000 more than at the end of May | 
a year ago. Unemployment in May fell off | 
about 291,000 ‘in May, 1930, by 152,000). 
The trend of unemployment since Jan. 31, | 
1931, is shown below: 








*Total number unemployed, A; per cent in- 
crease in unemployment in 1931 over 1930, B 
A B 
Jan. 31 . 4,886,900 51.9 
Feb. 28 4.971.800 47.7 
March 31 » 4,743,900 56.4 
BT OU cca cveteseens - 4,358,200 56.4 
May 31 4,067,000 54.4 
Of which recipients of: Insurance benefit, A; 
extended support, B; welfare relief, C 
A B Cc 
Jan. 31 2,554,202 810.568 846,184 
Feb. 28..... - 2.589.314 907,665 900,508 
March 31 - 2,316,971 923.552 940.071 
BOT BO ccsceree 1.887.293 902.334 988,265 
May 31 *1,579,000 929,000 (i) 


*After deduction of emergency workers and 
persons reporting as about to lose their jobs 
but still employed 

‘Preliminary figures. 

{Not available. 


Insurance Benefit 

The number of beneficiaries of insur- 
ance benefit proper in May again dropped 
to a larger degree than the total number 
of unemployed, namely, by 9.2 per cent to 
1,710,000 during the first half, and by 7.8 
per cent to 1,580,000 during the second 
half of the month. 

On May 31, 1931, the number of unem- 
ployed of this category exceeded that on 
the same date a year ago by only 28,000 
or 1.8 per cent. The number of recipients 
of extended support still rose during the 
first half of May by 1.3 per cent to 914,000 
and during the second half by 1.7 per cent 
to 929,000. On May 31, 1931, there were 
590,661, or 174.6 per cent, more recipients 
of extended support than a year ago. 

The combined number of unemployed 
drawing insurance benefit and extended 
support at the end of May amounted to 
2.508.000, or only 61.7 per cent of the total 
number of unemployed; compared with 64 
per cent at the end of April, 1931, and 71.7 
per cent at the end of May, 1930. 

Wellare Relief 

No of§cial figures concerning welfare 
relief_Lare as yet available for the month 
ol May, 1931. According to the records of 
the employment exchanges, recipients of | 
welfare relief during each of the months | 
January to April, 1931, increased by about 
40,000; these high increases are due mainly 
to the exhaustion of benefit claims of 
persons coming under the preceding two 
groups of recipients of unemployment sup- 
port. 

The largest number of welfare relief 
recipients on Aprii 30, 1931, was recorded 
by the provinces of Brandenburg ~(includ- 
ing the city of Berlin) and Rhineland. 
and the state of Saxony, all of which are 
important industrial centers 

Unemployment Classified 

Detailed unemployment statistics accord- 
ing to the sex, occupation and district 
are available oniy up to April inclusive 
The number of female unemployed (com- 
pared with the total number of unem- 
ployed) droped from 977,638 or 19.7 per 
cent of the total in February to 912,646 or 
19.2 per cent in March and 846,858 or 19.4 
per cent in April, 1931. 

Corresponding figures for 


male unem- 


ployed are 3,994,205 or 80.3 per cent in 
February; 3,831,285, or 80.8 per cent in 
March, and 3,511,295 or 80.6 per cent in 
April 


Of the total number of female unem- 
ployed, 15.8 per cent or 133,527, at the end 
of April were household employes; the 
number of unemployed of this category 
under present economic conditions, in- 
creased by 2,400 in April, 1931, compared | 
with the previous month, and by 68,000 
over the same month a year ago. 

The second largest group of female 
unemployed comes from the textile in- 
dustry (114,794, or 13.6 per cént) although 
their number is on the decline: this 
group is followed in the order of the de- 
gree of unemployment by the commercial 
Salaried employes with 104,711, or 12.4 per 
cent. 

The 
group 


number of 
shows an 


jobless in the 


increase 


latter 
in April over 
May of 9.454 or 10 per cent; on April 
30, 1931, they numbered 42.586, which is 
68.5 per cent more than on April 30, 1930 
Four Salaried Groups 

The number of unemployed, both male 
and female combined, in the four sal- 
aried groups; commercial, téchnical, of- 
fice and other salaried employes on April 
30, 1931, was 64 per cent higher than a 
year ago and 7.6 per cent higher than at 
the end of March. The corresponding 
figures for female employes alone were 
64.2 per cent and 9.5 per cent, respectively 


.. The . 
PRESIDENT'’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


July 20, 1931 











9:15 a. m.—The President returned 
from a week-end trip at his fishing 
camp on the Rapidan River in Virginia. 

10 a. m.—Charles G. Dawes, American 
Ambassador to Great Britain; Senator 
Morrow (‘(Rep.), of New Jersey, and Wil- 
liam R. Castle Jr., Acting Secretary of 
State, called to discuss the Central Eu- 
ropean financial situation. 


12 m.—E. T. Clark, of Washington, D. 
C., former personal secretary to Presi- 
dent Coolidge, and now vice president of 
Drugs, Incorporated, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 


12:45 p. m.—Dr. John R. Mott, of New 
York City, president of the World's Al- 
liance of the Y. M. C. A., called to in- 
vite the President to make a radio ad- 
@ress to the World’s Conference of the 
Y. M. C. A. at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
Aug. 8. 


1. p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with a group of Citizens Mili- 
tary Training Corps from Ft. Washing- 
ton, Md., and Fort Myer, Va. 

2:30 p. m.—Senator Watson (Rep.), of 
Indiana, called to discuss an Indiana 
matter. 

2:45 p.m. to 5 p. m.—Charles G. Dawes, 
American Ambassador to Great Britain; 
Senator Morrow ‘(Rep.), of New Jersey; 
William R. Castle Jr., Acting Secretary 
of State, and’ Ogden L. Mills, Acting | 
Secretary of the Treasury, called to dis- | 
cuss the Central European financial 
situation. 





|most of 

















Photographers of the Army Air Corps flying in the pla nes which took part in recent maneuvers to test the air 
defenses of cities on the Atlantic seaboard, made. a nu mber of air views of the underlying country. The photo- 
graph reproduced shows the planes of the Second Bombardment Group above the City of Washington, D. C. 


The photographic plate has caught 


Building, the Union Station, the Washington Post Office, the Government Printing Office and other Federal 


buildings in the group—with a vista 
the photograph nearly at center is 


tact with the Capitol grounds trending toward the left or northwesterly. 


Heat Wave Lowers 
Prospects of Grape 
Crop in California 


Estimates of Yield on July 
1 Reduced by 220,000) 
Tons, Says Department of 
Agriculture 


puaey | 

The early July heat wave in California | 
has reduced the forecast for the grape | 
crop of the State 220,000 tons below the 
July 1 estimate, the Department of Agri- 
culture stated July 20. Wine varieties 
alone are above the low record condition 
of 1921, the Department said in a report 
on a special survey to determine the ex- 
tent of the damage. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

California's grape crop prospects on July 
1 are estimated to have been lowered 
about 12.5 per cent by the period of very 
high temperatures prevailing the first | 
week in July, according to a report re- 
ceived today by the Department of Agri- 
culture from its office at Sacramento, 
Calif. | 


Damage General 


In a special survey made July 13, or! 
about one weck after the heat wave broke, | 
the California crop reporting service | 
found that serious injury occurred in 
the grape areas although in a 
few there was no change from conditions 
reported on July 1. The condition for the 
State as a whole declined from 76 per 
cent to 62 per cent between July 1 and 
13, the lowest condition ever reported for | 
this time of year. Wine varieties are re-| 
ported as 67 per cent, raisin varieties 62 | 
per cent and table varieties 54 per cent. 
Condition of all classes of grapes except 
wine varieties is below the previous low 
point recorded in 1921 and wine varicties 
are barely above the low 1921 condition 

Table varieties were most severely dam- 
aged, the July 13 reports indicating a 


Czechs Propose Aid 
For Home Industry | 





Bill Before Government Would | 
Establish Institute | 


As one means of combating the eco- 
nomic depression and aiding the peasant | 
proprietors, the Czechoslovakian govern- | 
ment is preparing a bill for the regulation | 


and encouragement of home work, the 
Women's Bureau of the Department of | 
Labor announced in a statement just 


made public. 
The bill provides for the encouragement 
of home industries by the establishment of | 


an institute for the improvement of tech- | 
nical methods and marketing organization. | 
The full text of the statement follows: | 

A bill for the regulation and encourage- | 
ment of home work was recently intro- 
cuced in the Czechoslovak Parliament by 
members of the Agrarian Party, and is 
a! present undergoing examination by the | 
competent parliamentary committees and | 
by the Ministries of Social Welfare, Ag- 
riculture, and Commerce and Industry. 

The object of the measure, which is put | 
forward as a remedy for the general de- 
pression, is to improve the position of 
peasant proprietors by enabling them to 
carry on a subsidiary occupation on aj} 
profitable basis. 

The bill distinguishes between home | 
work and domestic production. Home | 
workers are defined as wage earners paid | 
at piece rates. Domestic producers are | 
defined as contractors on a small scale 
working on their own account and selling 
their output directly to customers. Ag- 
riculture must be their primary and prin- 
cipal occupation, the subsidiary trade being 
1egarded solely as a means of adding to 
income. 

The bill provides for the encouragement | 
of home industries by the establishment of 
an institute for the improvement of tech- | 
nical methods and marketing organiza- 
tion. It is proposed that the institute 
should receive a state subsidy of 2,000,000 
crowns, 


AIR VIEW OF NATIONAL CAPITOL AND ENVIRONMENT | 











Waste Products 
Of Farm to Be. 
Tested in Factory 




















































































Utilization of Laboratory 

| Findings to Be Tried Out 
On Larger. Scale, Under 
Bureau of Chemistry 





Factory-scale experiments will be con- 
ducted in a factory at Ames, Iowa, by 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils of the 


Department of Agriculture with a view 
to developing commercial utilization and 
finding a more profitable outlet for va- 
rious farm by-products, according to a 
statement issued by the Department 
July 20. 

With the object of developing commer- 
cial uilization and finding a more profita- 
ble outlet for such farm by-products as 
/corn stalks, straw, oat hulls, rice hulls, 
cottonseed hulls and other similar mate- 
rial, the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 
lof the Department of Agriculture is ex- 
|panding its activities in this field from 
| laboratory-scale to factory-scale experi- 
ments which, according to announcement 
|by Dr. Henry G. Knight, Chief of the Bu- 
}reau, will be conducted in a factory at 
| Ames, Iowa, in cooperation with the De- 
partment of Commerce and Iowa State 
| College. 

Attends Conference . 
| Dr. W. W. Skinner, assistant chief of 
ithe chemical and technological research 
}unit of the Bureau has left Washington 
|for a conference at Ames, Iowa, with 
| scientists from the Government depart- 
}ments and Iowa State College regarding 
|the immediate set-up of the by-product 
| work for which the last Congress appropri- 
ated $75,000 for use by the Department of 
| Agriculture. 
| Dr. Skinner announced that the prod- 
| ucts of destructive distillation in the coop- 
| erative factory-scale experiments at Ames, 
Iowa, are expected to be similar to those 
of the hard-wood distillation industry, 
such as acetic acid, methanol, and char- 
{coal and it is hoped that investigations 
may uncover some solution of the prob- 
lems now confronting this industry. In 
addition to this phase of the work, Dr. 
| Skinner said that the Bureau will study 
methods of producing certain of the rarer 
| chemicals by fementation of these farm 
| wastes, seeking a more profitable disposal 
of the wastes by fermentation processes 
| with possible recovery of such utilization 
| products as illuminating gas, alpha cellu- 
lose, lignin, etc. 

Need of Work Stressed 

Stressing the need of this work, Dr. 
Skinner said, “the farmer has to raise 
about 1's pounds of waste material to . 
every pound of grain he produces. This 
represents a loss of fertility and brings 
on an immediate problem of disposal. 
The cost of collecting such materials as 
cornstalks and straw is very great and 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 7.) 


the National Capitol with buildings in the vicinity—the Senate Office 


of the city as it stretches to the northward. The thoroughfare dividing 
North Capitol. Street, while New Jersey Avenue is seen at a diagonal con- 


production or the average of the previous | 
five years. 


possible crop this year of 240,000 short 
tons or 67,000 tons less than was forecast | 
on July 1. Wine varieties are now fore-| A further check of the grape situation 
cast at 395,000 tons or 30,000 less than | will be available in the regular Aug. 1 | 
on July 1 and raisin varieties 887,000 tons| report of the Department. While it is 
or 123,000 tons less. The total production | understood that some damage has also | 
of all varieties is forecast at 1,522,000; occurred to other in 
short tons, a crop that would be about) California, these will be | 
30 per cent smaller than either the 1930 


unharvested fruits 
the survey 
deferred until Aug. 1. 


on 





NOW... 


True International Quality at 
LOW COST--a Powerful NEW 


1 '4-ton International 


"$675 


136-inch wheelbase chassis, standard equipment, 
jf. o. b. factory 






aN ONT 








Bodies for 
4ll Loads 
Are 
Available 


Harvester 


International 
nounces a new 1!4-ton, 4-speed, 
136-inch wheelbase truck — the 
Model A-2. A better truck with 
more power than International 
has ever been able to offer at the 
low price of $675 f. 0. b. fae- 


an- is absolute assurance of low up- 
keep expense and unusual oper- 
ating economy for many years. 

Ask for a demonstration of 
this new truck. Drive it. In no 
other way can you appreciate the 
quality that has been built into 
the Model A-2. It is another In- 
ternational achievement that will 
add to the ever-increasing popu- 
larity of the International line. 
Internationals are built in %4-ton 
to 5-ton capacities. Sizes for 


tory. It is a true International 
from front bumper to tail-light— 
of the same high quality and 
backed by the same Company- 
owned service that has made In- 
ternationals famous for low-cost 


hauling. all needs. There are 183 In- 

Here are power, speed, stam- ternational Company-owned 
ina, attractive lines, and _ all- branches. Call on the nearest 
around dependability. Here also branch. 


International Harvester Com pany 
606 So. Michigan Ave. _,o1, America 


(incorporated) 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Chicago, Illinois 
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. on June 15, 1931, when compared with 
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mart 4 
Prices of Food 'Measles Continues 
| ‘Prevalent in Nation 


o Decline During palate Health Service Report 
Month of May. 


Shows 9,910 Cases in 
45 States 


The United States Public Health Service 
has issued the following statement regard- 








Potatoes Show Decrease of |ing the prevalence of communicable dis- 
14 Per Cent in Retail leases in the United States: 

° i | The 96 cities reporting cases used in the 

Price Within Year, Says following table are situated in all parts of 

; \ | the country and have an estimated aggrc- 

Labor Report |gate population of more than 33,235,000. 

en n| rhe estimated population 4 the, ree 

only 3 of 42 articles showing an reporting deaths is more than 31,690,000. 

‘iareeas for the month, foods June 15 were , he estimated expectancy is based on the 

2 per cent cheaper than on May 15, and experience of the last nine years, exclud- 

had declined about 20 per cent within | ing epidemics. Weeks ended June 27, 1931. 

year, according to a statement July 20! and June 28, 1930: 




















by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the \ Est. 
Department of Labor. va Posey REPORTED 1931 1930 exp. 
Potatoes, with a drop of 14 per cent in, ENNEN pec tinises' te iahennas 677 784~«.. 
their retail price, lead the decline in Which | 96 cities ........ssseeeeeeeee 347 «411 «633 
decreases ranged down to less than half | Measles: 
ECORONE Ved okvivecte dsp bees 9,910 8,266 
of 1 pes cent for wheat cereal and tea for) Mets to acces. "31648 3.054 
the month ended June 15. Five articles | weningococcus meningitis 
showed no change, while strictly fresh; 46 States ..........-..+. 75 (95 
eggs, onions and raisins went up, it was! % ee vs teveeeres 38 35 
stated. her pee siiocets 4D; 190 
Prices Are Lower | Scartet fever: 
All of 51 representative cities reported | 99 cities .Jiiissussuscsenses LOM 667. 45 
foods were retailing at lower prices for the smallpox: 
year closed June 15, and 48 had decreases, 46 States Se : 77 rh 
for the month ended on that date. For etieeie teves : 
the year, prices were from 25 per cent! "RY Stotes 318 403... 
lower in Springfield, Ill., to 15 per cent 96 cities .... 66 82 58 
lower in Philadelphia. The statement fol- DEATHS REPORTED 
lows in full text: Influenza and pneumonia: 
” eg GO GHIOR ack tp vcaes cs eeupaess Oe | eee 
Retail food prices in 51 cities of the |_ Issued by the United States Public Health 


United States, as reported to the Bureau | Service. 


of Labor Statistics of the United States | : 
poet cera aaa tert | Warning Is Issued 
By Health Service 
On Dental Decay 
” 


Importance of the Six-year 
Molar, First Permanent 
Tooth to Appear, Is Noted 
In Statement 





May 15, 1931, and an average decrease 
of about 20 pér.cent since June 15, 1930. 
The Bureau’s weighted index numbers, 
with average prices in 1913 as 100, were 
147.9 for June 15, 1930, 121 for May 15, 
and 1183 for June 15, 1931. | 


During the month from May 15, 1931, to| 
June 15, 1931, 34 articles on which monthly | 
prices were secured decreased as follows: 
Potatoes, 14 per cent; plate beef, 6 per 
cent; chuck roast and lard, 4 per cent; | 
rib roast, oleomargarin and cheese, 3 per 
cent; sirloin steak, round steak, pork | 
chops, sliced bacon, sliced ham, leg of | 
lamb, fresh milk, butter, corn meal, navy | 
beans, cabbage, canned corn, canned peas, | 
prunes, and bananas, 2 per cent; canned | 
red salmon, bread, cornflakes, macaroni, 
rice, pork and beans, canned tomatoes, 
coffee, and oranges, 1 per cent; and wheat 
cereal and tea, less than five-tenths of 1 
per cent. Three articles increased: 
Strictly fresh eggs and onions, 4 per cent; 
raisins 1 per cent. Five articles showed 
no change in the month: Evaporated milk, 
vegetable lard substitute, flour, rolled oats, | 
and sugar. 





A recent report by the Public Health 
Service emphasizes the fact that nature 
has intended that the four first molar 
teeth, two above and two below should 
lock together in such a way when 
the jaws are closed, as to nold the lower 
jaw firmly in place. Each properly 
formed first molar has deep cusps and 
grooves, the cusps of the upper tooth bite 
into the grooves of the lower, so that 
you get a perfect interlocking of the 
teeth as the jaws come togetiuer. 

Nature has done this in order that you 
may grind and crush your food when it is 
chewed. But, if one first molar comes in 


Falls in 48 Cities | 


During the month from May 15, 1931, to} 
June 15, 1931, 48 of the 51 cities from| 
which prices were received showed de-| 
creases in the average cost of food as fol-| 
low.’ Birmingham, Cleveland, Detroit, | 
Houston, and Los Angeles, 4 per cent; | 
Buffalo, Dallas, Fall River, Little Rock, | 
Newark, New Orleans, and Washington, 
3 per cent; Baltimore, Charleston (S. C.), 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus, Indianap- 
oli-, Kansas City, Louisville, Memphis, 
Milwaukee, New York, Norfolk, Pittsburgh, | 
Providence, Richmond, St. Louis, San| 
Francisco, Savanah, Seattle, and Spring- 
field (Ill.), 2 per cent; Atlanta, Boston, 


the temporary teeth were lost * too 
soon, it can readily be realized that these 
cusps and grooves would not properly in- 
terlock but instead the cusps might strike 
against each other, thus throwng that 
whole side of the mouth out of align- 
ment. 

It seems distressing that this six year 
molar—the*first permanent tooth to ap- 
pear and by far the most important of all 
teeth is so much more liable to give 
trouble than any other tooth. 


Bridgeport, Denver, Jacksonville, Man- Because of its early appearance, and 
chester, Minneapolis, Mobile, New Haven, | because parents so often mistakenly think 
xeoria, Philadelphia, Portland (Me.),/it is a temporary tooth, and because 


Rochester, St. Paul, and Saganton, 1 per 
cent; ard Omaha less than five-tenths of 
1 per cent. Three cities showed increases: 
Salt Lake City, 1 per cent; and Butte and 
Portland (Oreg.), less than five-tenths of 
1 pe. cent. 

For the year period June 15, 1930, to 
June 15, 1931, all of the 51 cities showed 
decreases: Springfield (Tll.), 25 per cent; | 
Birmingham, Indianapolis, and Peoria, 24 
per cent; Cleveland, Louisville, Memphis, | 
New Orleans, and Rochester, 23 per cent; | will readily start. 

Columbus, Dallas, Detroit, Houston, and| This imperfect place may be so small 
Little Rock, 22 per cent; Buffalo, Fall| that even the smallest pif point would 
River, Los Angeles, Omaha, and Rich-|not enter it but is an ideal place for 
mond, 21 per cent; Boston, Milwaukee, | food to lodge and decompose and bacteria 
Minneapolis, Mobile, Norfolk, Pittsburgh,|to form. This dissolves away the rough 
Providence, St. Paul, and Scranton, 20 per | edges and soon a cavity is formed that 
cent; Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, Den-| will rapidly increase in size until the 
ver, Manchester, Portland ‘(Oreg.), St.| tooth is aching because the pulp (com- 
Louis, Salt Lake City, Savannah, and Seat-| monly called the nerve) has become in- 
tle, 19 per cent; Atlanta, Charleston (S.| flamed due to imflammation caused by 
C.), Jacksonville, Kansas City, San Fran- | decay. 

cisco, and Washington, 18 per cent; Butte, 
New York, and Portland (Me.), 17 per 
cent; Bridgeport, Newark, and New Haven, 
16 per cent; and Philadelphia, 15 per cent. 


children at the early age many times are 
not taught to properly clean the mouth 
and teeth, this tooth is often hopelessly 
diseased before the child has even been 
taken to the dentist. 

The other permanent teeth have more 
time to form before they come through 
the gum, but in the majority of children 
the six year molar has a little line deep 
in the center of the grooves that has 
not properly calcified and where decay 





;enamel of a tooth it rapidly enlarges, as 
| just under this thin enamel is a much 
softer substance called the dentine, which 
breaks down rapidly by action of acids 
and bacteria. 
Prevalence of Dental Decay 

Dental decay is one of the most preva- 
; lent of all diseases and the physician and 
the dentist are considering it much more 
seriously than they did a few years ago. 
Examinations in schools have shown that 
a large percentage of all school children 
are suffering from this disease. Think of 
the needless suffering and needless physi- 


Minnesota Census Shows | 


608,398 Total Population 


The Director of the Census announces 
the results of a preliminary count of the 
number of families in the State of Min- 
nesota according to the 1930 census, to- 
gether with the number of families re- 
porting radio sets. The whole number 


of families in the State on April 1, 1930, cal handicap that is present. It is re- 
was 608,398, as compared with 526,026 aoe in — school work, their dis- 
in 1920. The number of persons per | Positions, their general health. 


These six year molars lead all others 
for tooth infection. It is believed that 
more than 60 per cent of all children in 
the United States below the age of 14 
years have one or more defective first 
molars. If this condition is not soon cor- 
rected or repaired, it will lead to deep in- 
| fection due to abscessed roots. When this 
{occurs it will be too late repair the dam- 
| age and the tooth will be lost. 

Regular periodic visits to the family 
dentist for examination and repair of the 


family in 1930 was 4.2, as compared with 
45 in 1920. The number of families re- 
porting radio sets in 1930 was 287,880, 
or 47.3 per cent of the total.—/ssued by 
the Bureau of the Census. 





Changes Are Announced 
In the Foreign Service 


Changes in personnel of the Foreign 
Service since June 29 have just been an- 
nounced by the Department of State as 
follows: 


Sidney A. Belovsky of New York City, 
American Vice Consul at Vancouver, assi 





| ment that will stop this condition once it 
is started. As soon as these first molars 


W. Roderick Dorsey of Newmarket, Md.. now 
American Consul at Tsingtao, China, assigned | it should be corrected at once. 
American Consul at Madrid, Spain. | Most of the larger cities have school 


William M. Gwynn of Los Angeles, Calif., i i ‘ isi 
now a Language Officer at Paris, France. | mapenriens in order to find physical dental 


assigned as Third Secretary of Legation at | Bre 
igs. Latvia. eatin tee — clinics where the children’s teeth 
rt Janz of Omaha. Nebr.. now American | are cleaned and filling inserted. Every 
Vice Consul at Guatemala, assigned American j ii C 
un Sieer) at dion eulenion a Salvador. | Community should have such facilities to 
Alvin T. Rowe Jr. of Friedricksburg. Va., . 
now American Vice Consul at Bluefields, Nica- | Children in the importance of mouth hy- 
|g AN y ee ane gience and especially to aid the deserving 
matic Service and assigned as Trird Secretary poor who unfortunately cannot get dental 
of Legation at Bogota, Colombia. service of a reparative 
Thomas F. Sherman of Framingham, Mass.,| Other way. 
now American Consul at a, Bulgaria, re- rv Cc itv ite acilities 
signed from the Service effective on the eve- PP Agar my has nespital facilities 
ning of Aug. 11, 1931. oing a wonderful service in 
Robert B. Streeper of Columbus, Ohio, now | their communities but the deserving poor 
American Consul at Tientsin, China, now in| have no place to turn for dental aid ex- 


the United States on leave, assigned as Amer- ; inic aa 
ican Consul at Teheran, Persia. = to schoal clinics. As a result many 
H. Eric Trammell of Washington, D, c.,| Children are seriously handicapped at the 
| very start in life when they need every 


Third Secretary of Legation at Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, now in the United States on leave, as-| aid to build their bodies and their minds 
to take their proper place in life.— 


signed as Third Secretary of Embassy at Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Thomas» W. Voetter of Santa Fe, N. Mex, | /SSued by the Public Health Service. 
now American Consul! at Curacao, Netherlands aa 
West Indies, assigned as American Consul at 
Guaymas, Mexico. 

Noncareer 

Jacob D. Beam of Princeton, N. J.. now a 
clerk at Geneva, appointed American Vice | 
Consul at that post. | 

Percy G. Kemp of Brooklyn, N. Y., now 
American Vice Consul at Helsingfors, Finland, 
&ppointed American Vice Consul at Tanana- 
rive, Madagascar. 

Okla., now a 


Chester Kimrey of 
clerk at Guatemala, appointed American Vice | 
Consul at that post. 

Rodney D. Wells of Pueblo, Colo., now a 
clerk at Guatemala, appointed American Vice 
Consu! at that post. 

Gerrit Fort has been accorded recognition 
as Honorary Consul of Mexico at Boston, 
Mass. 


nature in any 





President to Make Speech 
By Radio to Y. M. C. A. 


Preisdent Hoover will make a radio ad- 
dress Aug. 8 to the World Conference of 
the Young Men's Christian Association at 
| Cleveland, Ohio, on the occasion of inter- 
national night. 

This announcement was made orally on 
July 20 at the White House by Dr. John 
R. Mott, of New York City, president of 


Pawnee, 





after he had called to present an invita- 


tion to President Hoover. 





forward of its position, because some of | 


; When once a cavity starts through the | 
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Further Aspects 


Of ‘10-year Plan’ On Farms Stidied 


In North Carolina 


Executive Counsel of State 
Discusses Details of His 
Program for Economic 
Rehabilitation ; 


An official State “Board of Strat- 
egy” to advise both agricultural end 
industrial producers what to produce 
and when and how to sell is one of 
the suggestions made by the Executive 
Counsel of North Caroline, Tyre Tay- 

lor, in his “10-year plan” for the 
| economic .rehabilitation of the State. 

Publication of Mr. Taylor’s descrip- 
tion of his plan was begun in the 
issue of July 20. It continues in full 
tert: 
Rateicu, N. C., July 20. 

Other possible aspects of a 10-year plan 
to make North Carolina the mecca of all 
those who find it necessary, under the in- 
creasing pressure of modern life, to spend 
| a certain portion of each year away from 





.|home in quest of recreation or pleasure, 


| might include: 
| 1. The founding, under a famous direc-| 
|tor, of a first-class symphony orchestra, 
I am informed that the total annual ex- 
pense of an organization of 80 competent | 
{musicians should not exceed $400,000 and! 
|that the yearly deficit need not be more 
| than $100,000-$150,000. This sum could be 
raised from private subscriptions and froin 
a voluntary assessment on resort hotels. 
The orchestra would have its Summer 
headquarters in the mountains and at the 
; Seashore and would winter in the sand- 
| hills. Off seasons could be utilized for an 
}annual tour of the principal towns, cities, 
|and colleges of the State. If this proposal 
| for the establishment of a symphony or- 
;chestra far from a great metropolitan cen- 
{ter of population strikes some of the read- 
{ers of this article as fantastic, perhaps 
| the best answer is that this very thing has 
|been done successfully in at least three | 
| other States. 


| 2, The proper marking of significant his- 
| torical spots. North Carolina, and partic- 
| ularly the eastern section of the State, is 
rich in its associations with the great 
events of the past. Certain organizations 
| of devoted women have already done much 
for the preservation of our historical land- 
marks, but their efforts deserve a wider 
public sup ort. Virginia has found it de- 
sirable to make a State appropriation for 
| this purpose. It may also be worthwhile 
| to note that from a modest beginning, the 
movement for the preservation of Virginia | 
| antiquities has grown until at the present | 
time Mr. Rockefeller is spending $10,000,- | 
; 000 on a single project. . } 


More Outdoor Sports 


3. More attention to the development of | 
outdoor sports and an outdoor life gen-' 
erally. North Carolina now draws many 
important golf and tennis tournaments. 
{It might be possible to hold, every year, | 
a great sports festival which would be} 
at least southwide in its interest and ap- 
peal and which would bring many visitors 
to the State. More important than this, 
however, would be its influence in the de- 
velopment of a cult of outdoor living such 
as prevails in California. 

Of course the above is in the rough 
and most of it, at best, merely suggestive. | 
I am also aware that in assigning ‘“eco- 
nomic rehabilitation” as a _ legitimate 
motive for an avenue of crepe myrtle or 
a Beethoven symphony, I am _ probably 
doing violence to some sensibilities. How- 
ever—and we shall ultimately recognize 
this—beauty does have a place in eco- 
nomics and when we are justified in ad- 
vertising North Carolina as the loveliest 
of the sisterhood of States, or North 
Carolina is known the country over as 
the happiest of all hunting grounds, then 
shall we have a permanent source of in- | 
come equal, I should say, to the net in- 
come of a thousand cotton mills. 


Need of Industrial Research 
This can be done. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the trarisformation that resulted, 
through the application of imagination 
}and money (and there has been a larger | 





;expenditure of imagination than  of| 
;}money) in that area around Pinehurst | 


and Southern Pines. To this beautiful 
}spot which yas once a barren, sandy} 
waste, J. P. Morgan and _ other world} 
leaders of industry and finance come 
each Winter to rest and play and pay.) 
North Carolina has, in her blue hills and | 
winding roads and sparkling streams—in 
the west, in the east, and in the Piedmont— 
the potentiality of a varied and surpassing 
loveliness. Her climate, Winter and Sum- 
mer, is an asset of incalculable value. 
The symphony of North Carolina's future | 
progress must embrace more than the 
flame of her native flowers, the swish of 
the wild birds’ wings, and the call of the 
great out-of-doors. There must. be the 
steady undertone of industrial activity, 
and there is the urgent matter of a bu- 
reau for industrial research. 

Dr. Charles H. Herty is convinced that 
good white print paper can be made from 
slash pine. His investgiations in this 
particular field date back several years, 
but only a few days ago he informed the 


| where the recommendations were given | 


Use of Electricity 


Four Causes Found to Bring 
Dissatisfaction Among 
Agricultural Users 


Four closely related causes bring about 
dissatisfaction among farm users of elec- 
ricity, the United States Department of 
Agriculture finds. By putting the study of 
rural electrification on a county basis, 
‘t is hoped to eliminate these. 


The four main reasons for dissatisfac- 
‘ion are: First, that most farmers use 
‘oo small an amount of power to enable 
them to buy current at quantity rates; 
second, in many cases the service en- 
trance from high-power lines is inade- 
quate to tap power in sufficient quantities 
to handle the heavier types of equip- 
ment; third, the original wiring in the 
buildings was insufficient, and in order 
to make full use of the current, rewiring 
is necessary; fourth, farmers consider 
the cost too high. 

Future plans for electric use in farm 
homes should contemplate the possible use 
of electric range, refrigerator, ironer, 
water heater, and common appliances. 
the Department says.—Issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. . 


American Nations | 
Expanding Efforts | 
Against Diseases 


Year of Activity to Prevent. 
Spread of Maladies Is Re-| 
viewed by Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau | 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
tee of the international office at Paris, | 


consideration, after they had been dis- 
cussed and amended by the members of 
the Pan American Conference of Direc- 


tors of Health at Washington in April, | 
1931. 


Plague Reported 

Plague was reported during the year in | 

Argentina, Ecuador and Peru, and in the 

United States, in rodents. It is un- 

doubtedly present in other |American re- 
publics, at least, in rodents. 


Typhus fever continued to be reported 
from Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Mevico and 
the United States and was probably pres- 
ent in other American conutries as well. 
In the United States and in Brazil, ap- 
parently, new types of this disease have | 
been discovered and new vectors impli- | 
cated. 


Undulant fever continues to be a health 
problem in the United States and it is} 
now definitely established that there are 
several strains of this disease and that 
infection from cattle, either direct or 
through milk, is not an unusual occur- 
rence. 

In the United States, the existence of 
a hitherto unrecognized type of Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever was demonstrated, 
and a new vector implicated in the trans- 
mission of this disease, and also in the 
transmission of typhus fever. 

Cancer Death Rate 

The general increase in the .death rate 
from cancer has been asserted to be more 
apparent than real. Detailed studies of 
this problem in the United States ap- 
parently indicate that there is an actual 
increase in the number of cases of this 
disease, regardless of age influence. 

There has been no material change in 
the status of leprosy except that cases 
are, perhaps, better isolated now. 

No unusual outbreaks of diphtheria or 
scarlet fever have been reported. These 
diseases are, apparently, more prevalent 
and more dangerous in temperate climates 
than in the tropics. 

Outbreaks of influenza and pneumonia 
have presented themselves from time to 
time, but not to an unusual degree. 
Smallpox was reported present in nearly 
all of the American Republics. It was 
notably absent from some _ countries. | 
There were no severe outbreaks as com- | 
pared with former years. | 


Sanitary Code Ratified 


All of the American Republics have 
ratified the Pan American Sanitary Code, 
with the exception of Argentina, Guate- 
mala and Paraguay. The government of 
Argentine has made its provisions ef- 
fective by executive decree. Favorable 
action has been recommended to the Na- 
tional Congress of Guatemala by the 
commission which has studied the code 
and it is expected the Republic of Guate- 
mala will act favorably in the near fu- 
ture. The government of Mexico, when 
ratifying the code, made certain excep- 
tions, 

Two representatives of the Bureau have 
completed their cooperative antiplague 
|; work with the health authorities of 
Ecuador except for conference regarding 
| the continuation of measures already es- 
| tablished. The representatives were trans- | 
ferred to Peru at the close of the 1930 
fiscal year. Some of the conclusions and 





' defect at an early date is the only treat- | 


now | appear through the gum the child should | 
American Vice Consul at Dublin, ireland. |e ae Se of fee beens i | 


Many communities have school | 


help educate the parents as well as the! 


publishers, gathered at (Asheville, that the, 
“pine tree is destined to be crowned king 
of the South.” 


recommendations in a report on this 
work are, in part, as follows: y 


Of course, when the chemical process Progress Stimulate 
developed by Dr. Herty becomes commer- Gratifying progress has been made in|} 
cially feasible, North Carolina will realize| public health in the countries visited and 
hundreds of millions of dollars from its|it appears that future progress has been 
pine forests and Southern publishers will| stimulated. 
save other millions in lowered prices and; Plague is no longer an international 
reduced freight rates. However, this pros-|menace in Ecuador and is under control | 
pect, impressive as it is, is scarcely the} in Peru. 
most significant thing about Dr. Herty’s| As a result of the uniform coordinated | 
announcement. Why, it may be asked, effort now being made to eradicate plague | 
must we rely upon a man in New York—j|from the ports on the West Coast of | 
it so happens that in this particular case; South America, it is not believed to be| 
| Dr. Herty has lived in North Carolina and| too optimistic to make the statement 
|is acquainted with our natural resources—/ that the desired results can be obtained, 
to discover that print paper can be made| probably within, approximately, the next 
of slash pine, and to direct our attention| two years, if present efforts are consist- 
to the latent possibilities of this source of | ently maintained. 
wealth? | It is recommended that authority be 
‘Without indulging in idle speculations; granted for the continuance of anti- 
as to what other untapped sources of| plague work and cooperative antiplague 
wealth may have escaped our attention,| epidemiological studies. 
can we afford, as a State, to leave such} That the Sanitary Bureau undertake to 
an enormously important matter to chance| make cooperative studies in relation to 
or to outside investigation? There is, for | water supplies, milk supplies, pasteuriza- 
example, abundant reason to believe that|tion of milk, practical studies of the 
the basic material of rayon can be made} causes of infant mortality and methods 
|ffom the cotton stalk. Research in this|of prevention, health organizations, 
field has been under way for some time at| health administration and codification of 
the University of North Carolian and the! health laws in such countries as may de- 
results to date are distinctly encouraging, | sire studies of this nature or may request 
but the institution is without adequate! that they be made. 
funds to carry on this work. Founding of Nursing Schools 

Points to Iowa’s Profit 














: ‘ ' That efforts be made to st 
In this connection it may be noted that} further the founding of public maniete 
the State of Iowa has already realized! nursing schools. . 


millions of dollars from processes, de-| 


|to curve 


veloped at Iowa University, for the utili- 
zation of the cornsialk. Another promis- 
ing project, also virtually at a standstill 
for lack of support, is the development 


That efforts be made to establish a Pan 
| American Institute of Hygiene and Train- 
|ing School for Health Officers, for the 
,double purpose of facilitating training 


|the World’s Alliance of the Y. M. C. A. 





health officers and of standardizing the 
manufacture and production of serums, 
toxins, antitoxins, etc. 

The report of a committee of the Of- 
fice International d’Hygiene Publique, 


of a process through which the coal mined | 
in North Carolina may be relieved of the 
high sulphur content which renders it | 
practcially useless for oridnary purposes, 
These are merely interesting instances with recommendations, regarding pro. 
or possibilities which come to mind, but) poseq modifications of existing interpre. 
they point, it seems to me, to a Whole new | tations of conventions concerning yellow 
and tremendously promising field of AC-! fever, was translated and sent to mem- 
tivity. This could be worked out as a CO-| bers of the Directing Council and n 
operative enterprise on the part of the 6 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 2 





Directors of Health for expressions of 
The most important questions 


opinions. 
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Patent Is Granted on Apparatus 
For Location of Minerals in Earth 


Electric Reading Said to Determine Depth of Crust and | 
Geological Structure 


Apparatus for taking electric readings 
involving the electric current and potential 
as it passes through a given section of the 
earth’s crust, for determining geological 


structure and as a means of locating ores, 


minerals, etc., has been invented by Oliver 
H. Gish, of Somerset, Chevy Chase, Md., 
to whom has been granted an American 
patent. Rights in the patent have been 


assigned by the inventor to Carnegie In- 


stitution of Washington, a corporation at 
Washington, D. C. 

The depths explored by the apparatus, 
it is stated, vary from a few feet to 2,000 
feet. This method, however, promises to 


be successful, the inventor asserts, in ex- 


ploring to even greater depths. 

“The purpose of the invention,” it is ex- 
plained, “is to explore the earth’s crust 
by means of electrical measurements or 
readings made at the earth’s surface, and 
thereby ascertain the subsurface geologi- 
cal ucturé and its variations both 
laterally and with depth, and thus assist 
in the location of minerals of many and 
varied sorts, in the location, designing, etc., 


of mines or deep foundation structures, 


bridge piers and other operations where a 
knowledge of the geological structure is 
needed.” 


The measurement in a region of homo- 
geneous earth taken by this method, says 
the specification, applied in a suitable 
formula or equation, yield the resistivity, 
or resistence of the unit cube of earth. 
Resistivity of different geological forma- 
tions, it is stated, differs over wide limits. 
Thereby is found a possibility of distin- 
guishing different types of earth structure. 

The method consists in passing a meas- 


ured current through the earth between | 


two selected points and measuring the 
potential differences between two other 
selected points resulting from the flow of 
the current: The operation of the ap- 
paratus is explained: 


A current from battery 14 is measured 
by the milliammeter 15. This when com- 
muted by the commutator section 12 passes 
through the earth between electrodes 10 





Mushroom Shows Chaniges 
In Moisture of Air 


“The poor man’s weatherglass” is a 
mushroom, so named because it is so sen- 
sitive to changes in the moisture of the 
air that it serves as a barometer. It grows 
in woods, sandy places, and on partly 
cleared land. As it develops, the two outer 
coats of the purfiball containing the spores 
split into segments, but remain united at 
the top of the ball. The two coatings 
vary in composition and do not absorb 
moisture in the same degree. The result 
is that in wet weather or when there is 
considerable moisture in the air the seg- 
ments stand out from the plant. In dry 
weather the inner layer contracts more 
than the outer and causes the segments 
in sharply. Because of their 
habit of splitting into starlike segments 
this group of fungi is known as the earth 


'sfars, and Geaster hygrometricus is known 


both as the barometer earth star, and as 
the poor man’s weatherglass. The puff- 
ball mushrooms are not poisonous.—I/s- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture. 





| and principles involved in suggested 


changes are, in part, as follows: 


The causative agent of yellow fever re- 
mains undiscovered. 


Up until the present time, yellow fever 
never has been known to develop in local- 
ities where “Aedes aegypti” mosquitoes 
do not exist. 

It is believed that in countries where 
yellow fever is endemic, the existence of 
this disease is maintained by the occur- 
rence of unrecognized cases, particularly 
in children; it has been demonstrated that 
certain species of monkeys are susceptible 
to yellow fever. 

The causative agent of yellow fever docs 
not exist in the blood of a victim after 
three days have elapsed since the begin- 
ning of the attack. , 

Mosquitoes do not become infective for 
man or monkey until from eight to ten 
days have elapsed from the time the in- 


sect has been fed on the blood containing | 


the causative agent; once infected, how- 
ever, the insect will transmit the disease 
to susceptible individuals during the re- 
mainder of its life. 


Ordinarily, the incubation period of yel- | 


low fever is not greater than six days. 
The importance of exterminating breed- 
ing places of ‘Aedes aegypti” mosquitoes 
in order to prevent the spread of yellow 
fever is emphasized. 
In view of the occurrence of a number 


of cases of laboratory infection with yel-| 







\in enrollment in vocational classes in ag- 





low fever, attention is called to the danger 
of experimenting with the virus of yellow 
fever in fectible but noninfected localities. 
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Ikbal ‘Ali Shah, Sirdar. . Eastward to 
Persia, by’. . . with a foreword by His 
Highness Sir Agha Sultan Mohamed Shah. 
292’ p. London, Wright & Brown; 1931. 

31-12026 

| Internatl. nickel co. Directory of Amer. air- 
craft engines. 60 p., illus. N. Y., Internatl. 
nickel co., .1931. 31-9781 

Jefferson, Bernard L. Freshman rhetoric and 
practice book, by... Harry H.-Peckham. 
Hiram R. Wilson. Rev. ed. 674 p. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & co., 1931. 

31-12042 

Koontz, Louis K. Syllabus and reading out- 
line for general course in. Amer. history, 
1815-1930. 81 mumbered leaves. Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Mimeographed and printed by Ed- 
wards bros., 1930. 31-9468 

Kunkel, Fritz. God helps those ... . Psychol- 
ad and development of character. 

. ¥., I. Washburn, 1931. 
Mackay, Henry F. R. Adventure of 


Paul of 





Tarsus by ... 279 p. Milwaukee, Wis., 
Morehouse pub. co., 1931. 31-12040 
| Ohio state archaeological and hist. soc. Pic- 
| . torial Ohio, comp. and ed. by... and state 
| Dept. of educ. 48 p., illus. n. p. Standard 
! oil co. (Ohio corp.), 1930. 31-9454 
Peck, Anne M. Roundabout Europe. 239 p., 
illus. N. Y., Harper & bros., 1931. 31-12022 
|Penniman, Josiah H. Book about English 


of Pa. press, 

31-12039 
Official guide to 
Valparaiso and surroundings, under auspices 
of Tourist section of Ministry of works. 121 
p., illus. Santiago de Chile, Seccion turismo, 
Ministerio de fomento, Republica de Chile, 
1930. 31-9466 
Memories of 


Bible. 444 p. Phila., Univ. 
} _ 1931. 
Puelma Silva, Exequiel A. 


| 


| Sanderson, Henry S. F., baron. 


60 years; illus.. 262 p. Lond., Methuen & 
co., 1931. 31-12023 
Smith, Isabella H., ed. Are you ready for 


marriage? Based upon. lectures delivered 
in 1929 at Central branch of Y. W. C. A. of 
Phila. 209 p. N. Y., H. Liveright, 1931. 
31-12340 
Socy. of colonial wars. Md. Md.-state house, 
memorial to John Appleton Wilson. 59 p. 
Baltimore, Society of colonial wars in state 
of Md., 1931. 31-9460 
Spessard, Howard L. Brief history of Spes- 
sard family, and complete genealogical fam- 
ily register, with biographical sketches from 


early records. 116 p. Hagerstown, Md., 
Hagerstown bookbinding é& prtg. ms. at 


Stewart, Geo. C., bp. Call of Christ; series 
of brief addresses\in Holy week, given at 


Garrick theatre,, Chicago, in 1931. 43 p. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Morehouse publ. % a 


Stresemann, Gustav. Essays and speeches on 
various subjects. Introductory life by Baron 
Rochus von Rheinbaben. Trans. by Chris- 


topher R. Turner. 306 p. Lond., T. But- 
terworth, 1930. 31-12025 
| Taylor, Thos. G. Australia, including chap- 


ters on New Zealand and neighboring is- 
lands; geography reader, by ... 





™ Isaiah Bowman. 440 p., illus. N. ¥., Rand, 
MeNally & co., 1931. 31-12231 
Tillman, Stephen F. Tillman family. 134 p. 
Richmond, Va., Wm. Byrd press, 1930. 
and 11 in alternately opposite directions. 31-9474 


Vines, Sherard. Yofuku; or, Japan in trousers. 
239 p. -Lond., Wishart & co., 1931. 31-12227 
Voorhees, Edward K. Notes on Southerland, 
Latham and allied families, register of an- 
cestgass of Imogen Southerland Voorhees; 
comp. by ... 137 numbered leaves. At- 
lanta, Ga., 1931. 31-9475 
‘ Wilson, Richard P. Analysis of financial state- 
ments, by . . . and Richard P. Wilson. 38 
this potential is rectified so that it can be | p. Chicago, La Salle extension univ., 1931. 
measured by means of a direct current 


31-12343 
potentiometer 19. The current measured | Wittels, Fritz. 


The flow of this current through the earth | 
gives rise to a difference in potential be- 
tween electrodes 16 and 17 which also 
alternates in direction in the same man- 
ner as the current first described. 


By means of the commutator section 18, 


Freud and om ky *. by 
by the milliammeter 15 and the potential| Louise Brink. 451 p,, illus. N. ¥., H. Live- 
measured by the potentiometer 19, to-| "eht 1931. aa 


| 
gether with the length of \the interval | 


between adjacent electrodes will then give) GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
e complete data necessary for a deter- 
| AND PUBLICATIONS 


mination of the resistivity. 


When the distance “a” is small, it is| 
explained, the resistance thus determined | 
applies to a relative small volume ofcearth | 
in the region of the electrodes and near | 
the surface. - If the distance “a” is in-| 
creased, the depth of the portion. of the! 
earth for which such determination of re- | 
Sistivity applies is correspondingly greater, 
and in general the depth, it is stated, 1s 
approximately equal to the distance “a”| Dent. of Commerce. Price, 10 cents, 31-27136 
itself. j Belattonship, Detmesn, Opidipabitity and Com- 

While the combing of the instruments) Position of Coal—Bull. 340, Bur. of Mines, 
assembled in the danerelen is declared tc i ca 1 SEEN: ., PM 4s 
be novel and the process of taking read-! Bienn. Survey of Educ. in U. S.; 1928-1930— 
oer ay. several of the instruments are| oa 5 oe rene See ee — 
already in commercial use. The commuta- 0. 20. OP OS Sai acts ie tans 
tor 13, however, was especially designed | ¢@2., eS Ot geet eae 
and constructed to accomplish the purpose | " Farmers’ Bul.. No. 1483, U. S. Dept. of Agric. 
required of it in the invention. The de-|_ Price, 10 cents. Agr. [30-157] 
vice is described in technical detail. 1 Pape Denes. eheente. fe eae, 

Rights in the invention are protected | Conus, 0. 8. Dept. of Cotamercé. ‘Price, 
under United States Patent 1813845, is-|_ 5 cents. 31-27122 
sued July 7 by the United States Patent | Rept. of Hawaii Agricl. Experiment Station, 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 

| mumbers, should be given. - 

Blind and Deaf-Mutes in U. 8. 1930—15th Cen- 

sus of U. S.: 1930. Bur. of Census, U. S. 





Office 1930. Office of Experiment Stations, U. 8S. 
‘ | Dept. of Agric. Price, 10 cents. 

‘ ; . (Agr. flee) 

a + Journal of Agricl. Research—Vol . No. 12, 

States Increasing Funds Je. 15, 1931, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Subscrip- 


tion price, $4.00 a year. (Agr. 13-1837) 


For Vocational Education 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
and 11 States a slight increase; while 
three States indicate that the local support | 
will be the same as last year. | 
Every indication points to an increase | 


| Waste Products of Farm 
To Be Tested in Factory 


(Continued from Page 3.] 


one object of the factory-scale experi- 
‘ments which are now: being started by 
{the Bureau is to determine whether by 
| additional chemical treatment we can 
| produce value in excess of this cost.” 

“The large-scale factory experiments 
| with which the Bureau of Chemistry and 
| Soils and the Iowa State Colleeg are sup- 
\plementing laboratory work should go far 
|to solve some of the difficult economic 
problems which have stood in the way 
of profitable utilization of the cornstalks 
and ‘straw grown by Amexican farmers,” 
said Dr. Skinner, who stated that the 


riculture, trade and industry, and home 
economics, the three fields with which 
vocational education has to do, in 31. out 
of the 46 States reporting. Four States 
report that the enrollment will probably 
be about the same as for the previous 
year. 

New York is planning the greatest pro- 
gram of expansion of any of the States 
from which we have réports. The State 
Legislature has increased its appropria- 
tions for vocational education $300,000 
over last year. It is expected, according 


| Supervisors. 


;to authorizative reports, that 15 new de- 


partments of vocational agriculture and 
50 departments of home economics will 
be added within the year, and an in- 


|creased enrollment is anticipated in the 


day schools in trade and industrial in- 
struction. A feature of the past year’s 
program in this State has been the en- 
rollment of several thousand ‘persons in 
special classes organized for the unem- 
ployed. 

I attach particular significance to the 
fact that 30 States report no changes in 
the size of their staffs for the current 
year, and that 11 States have increased 
their personnel by the addition of 16 
A decrease reported by 4 
States totals 4 supervisors. Only one or 
two States indicate any tendency to re- 
duce salaries. 


| small-scale laboratory experiments of the 
past have offered little opportunity for 
| the solution of the complicated economic 
problems attending profitable utilization 
of such farm wastes and by-products. 

In discussing the distribution of this 
| ccoperative work betweeen iwo depart- 
ments of the Government and the State 
|of Iowa, Dr. Skinner said that Iowa State 
| College has outlined project8 in the 
biochemical field which will be investi- 
| galed on a largeer scale as the factory 
Work develops. He stated that Dr. O. R. 
Sweeney, whose work on by-products 
utilization is nationally known, and other 
members of the staff of Iowa State Col- 
lege will act as consultants as well as co- 
| operators in tackling the practical farm 
| waste utilization problems of the Middle 


West. Ny 
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Consider the dilution 


when choosing 


an antiseptic 


or germicide 


A bottle of Zonite is a bottle of antiseptic in a state of 
considerable concentration. In the dilutions recom- 
mended, Zonite is a positive and effective: germicidal 


agent, but in purchasing the bottle the public may be 
thoroughly confident that it is receiving the con- 


centrated Zonite which it expects and not a pre-. 
diluted product. Consider 


choosing an antiseptic or germicide. 
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Abroad Analyzed 


In Weekly Survey|4 


Developments in Industry 
And Business Reviewed in 
Summary Announced by 
Commerce Department 





Business and industry in foreign na- 
tions are surveyed in the weekly review 
of world trade just made public by the 
Department of Commerce. The survey 
is based on dispatches from the Depart- 
ment’s representatives abroad. The sec- 
tion dealing with Europe and the Orient 
follows in full text: 

China 

China.—Usually heavy rains in south, 
central and north China are reported to 
have caused considerable property dam- 
age and some damage to crops, but un- 
less they continue the general crop situa- 
tion probably will not be seriously af- 
fected. American business men traveling 
throughout the Far East unanimously 
state that Shanghai is enjoying more 
building construction activity than any 
other city in the Far East. : 

Estimates of the tobacco-growing areas 
of Shangtung Province, made by recent 
visitors, indicate an increase , of 30 per 
cent over the area planted last year. 
The crop possibly will be 60,000,000 to 70,- 

,000 pounds. 
Orne senerel tone of the silk market 
in Canton remains unchanged. Heavy 
floods in Kwangsi and Kwangtung prov~- 
inces are impeding normal traffic and 
causing suspension of services on the 
Canton-Hankow railway system. ; 

_Newspapers in Manchuria report an air 
mail service between Moscow and Vladi- 
vostok, to be inaugurated during August. 

Thirty thousand refugees from the south 
Manchurian flood last year are being 
moved to new farm lands in north Man- 
churia by the Chinese Relief Association. 

The British Columbia salmon season 
has opened but a light total catch is ex- 
pected. The volume of foodstuffs sales 
is being well maintained at slightly lower 
prices, and increased competition is leoked 
for from the cheaper supplies of Aus- 
tralian canned and dried fruits, particu- 
larly. pears, peaches, apricots, pineap- 
ples and raisins. The local apple crop, 
which has been seriously affected by rain, 
js now estimated at a million boxes under 
last year’s. 

The — a 
wholesale prices 

of 73.0 calculated fo 

from the figure groups, : 
and textile products advance 
eesnwiinty and nonmetallic minerals 
slightly. All other groups declined, with 
animal products registering the greatest 

wnward movement. ; 

sanaeahlle financing during May was 
practically at the April level, although the 
number of new cars involved was some- 
what less. By comparison with May a 
year ago, 34 per cent fewer cars were 


reported. 


on Government's index of 
une declined to 72.2 
r May. 


India ae 

India.—The general commercial and in- 
dustrial situation remains unchanged in 
India, but a more buoyant tone is notice- 
able following moratorium announce- 
ments. Bazaar business has improved 
somewhat in anticipation of the seasonal 
demand which comes with the Poojah holi- 
day season. Specialty lines are in greatest 
demand, though provisions and hosiery 
are enjoying steady sales. Raw jute a 
quiet with consumed demand dull an 
sellers not anxious to force sales pending 
the publication of preliminary crop fore- 

ts. 

“The burlap market is somewhat un- 
settled as rumors persist that the Jute 
Association plans a further curtailment 
of Hessian production. The downward 
trend in tea prices is causing much con- 
cern, and several proposals have been 
made to arrest the movement. Restric- 
tion of output is being discussed, but well- 
informed opinion believes that no such 
action will be taken. Shellac was quiet 
until near the close of June when re- 
newed activity caused prices to increase 
somewhat. Bombay piece-goods im- 
porters appear somewhat discouraged a 
the outlook and are looking for no re- 
sumption of activity during the next year. 

Wholesale prices for imported goods con- 
tinue lower. Calcutta’s piece goods mar- 
‘ket is unimproved, and very little busi- 
ness. is being done in imported cloth, due 
to the general trade depression and the 
continued feeling against foreign cloth. 
Bombay mills are working steadily, and 
the demand for American cotton contin- 
ues. Gold remained steady throughout 
June and closed at slightly improved rates. 
Silver has been somewhat erratic due 
largely to foreign influences, with prices 
easy during the first half of June but 
firming as the month closed, particu- 
larly following moratorium announce- 
ments. Drastic economies for all govern- 
ment departments being sought by the 
Retrenchment Committee is jeopardizing 
the Indian airways extension program. 

A report just completed by the Royal 
Commission on Labor in India makes the 
following recommendations: A joint in- 
dustrial council; appointment of labor 
commissioners; a 54-hour week and a 10- 
hour day for factories, with 1', time for 
over 60 hours; no mine workers under 
14 years of age; standard wages for jute 
and cotton mills; and a joint standing 
board for railway disputes. 


Japan 

Japan.—Business conditions in Japan 
are unchanged. Quotations on the Tokyo 
stock exchange are fluctuating with the 
American and other exchanges. Whole- 
sale prices are dragging bottom, the in- 
dex number of wholesale prices for June 
remaining at the May level. Wage re- 
ductions continue in 13 large cities with 
some increase in unemployment. The 
excess of imports of merchandise over ex- 
ports for the first half year is down to 
49 per cent of the import excess for the 
corresponding period last year. Custom 
receipts are 14 per cent lower. The Min- 
ister of Finance announces that a reduc- 
tion 6f 54,000,000 yen in the budget will 
be necessary. 

The present rate of curtailment in the 
cotton spinning industry is to be con- 
tinued to Dec. 31. Production restriction 
in the iron and steel industry continues 
with frequent price adjustments being 
made to meet quotations on imported iron 
and steel. Industrial readjustments are 
progressing, and studies of possible mer- 
gers of the largest electrical companies 
and machinery manufacturers are being 
made. Closer cooperation among shipping 
companies is also probable. Capital em- 
ployed in new industrial ente®prises dur- 
ing the first six months of this year was 
79,000,000 yen less than in the same pe- 
riod last year. Rice stocks were esti- 
mated at 26,000,000 koku (214,000,000 bush- 
els) on July 1. 


Philippine Islands 

Philippine Islands.—Philippine business 
conditions show no real improvement in 
spite of the recently more favorably un- 
dertone. Textile dealers are discouraged 
over the state of provincial demand and 
trade in foodstuffs continues difficult. No 
immediate improvement in credits and 
collections is expected. 

(The survey of conditions in Euro- 
pean countries will be printed in full 
text in the issue of July 22.) 
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suffer avoidable decadence. Cotton is not 
only the key means of livelihood for the 
Southern States; it serves in no small de- 
gree to keep the wheejs of industry turn- 
ing in other parts of the country. 

For these reasons, we plan to enlarge 
and coordinate our research work for 
cotton. This means collective planning, 
collective thinking and collective working 
upon the supply-and-demand problems, 
the production problems, and upon the 
multitude of problems connected with the | 
| economic distribution and marketing of | 
the crop. We hope to head this aan | 
| tive work up in a small committee within 
the United States Department of Agri- | 
culture. 


|Progress Depends on 


Scientific Research 
| Progress will be made more surely and 
;more soundly if back of this program 
there is a growing, coherent, unified body 
of scientific research—research that fa- 
vorably affects prices, marketing proc- 
esses and production costs. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the several State 
colleges already have an impressive body 
of knowledge of cotton and cotton farm- 
ing. Our present aim is to correlate it, 
analyze it, and follow through with fur- 
ther research along lines which that cor- 
relation will inevitably point out. This 
should develop a program of lasting value. 

The field of research in cotton is vast. 
Federal and State authorities are at this 
minutg carrying on studies in some 300 
research projects and subprojects. This 
| Department has published, as a result of 
/its own research, 223 bulletins, leaflets, 
or articles on cotton problems. During 
1928 and 1929 alone, the State experi- 
ment station publications on cotton num- 
bered 80. 

Eight of our 11 Bureaus of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are engaged in re- 
search on cotton. The economist, the 
plant breeder, the soils expert, the chemist, | 
the engineer, the entomologist, the live- 
stock man, the home economist, and the 
meteorologist—all have something to con- 
| tribute. And each one, as he plans, de- 
velops, and completes his contribution, 
must be aware of the work his fellows are 
doing, not only in Washington but 
throughout the land. Correlation of ‘all 
this research, therefore, is not only de- 
sirable—it is absolutely necessary in order 
| to prevent, waste of public funds and to 
}achieve progress toward our goal. 
I would not give the impression that our 
|cottonygresearch to date has been totally 
without correlation. That would be far 
from the truth. But cotton problems have 
been studied primarily as separate prob- 
lems. Our present effort is to correlate 
our information and to key it more cer- 
tainly to the whole problem of the cotton 
grower. No new governmental machinery 
/is necessary, no tax-eating expansion in 
expenditures is contemplated. What we 
| particularly plan is to paint all our re- 
; search results into one picture, and view- 
{ing it is a whole, direct our energies to} 
| filling in the blank spots, and developing, | 
|@ program which shall relate itself prac- | 
| tically to the larger problem of the cotton 
farmer of achieving an American stand- 
ard of living. 

Two parts in our program have to do 
| with planning the crop before it is pro- 
duced and with marketing it afterwards. | 
The cotton farmer cannot eat or feed nis 
crop. He must sell it at what the market 
will pay him for it. This is all the more 
| reason for adjusting production to market | 
demand. He must, therefore, plan to pro- | 
duce such quantity as the market will take | 
at a remunerative price; second, he must 
produce the kind and quality of product 
the market wants. Both of these princi- | 
ples have been applied in industry. The y 
must be applied in agriculture. Nowhere 
in farming is this more necessary than in 
the growing of cotton. 


Coordinated System 
Is Being Developed 


For the marketing of cotton. we are 
trying to develop a coordinated system 
of cooperatives, built on the solid founda- | 
tion of farmer membership, farmer own- 
ership, and farmer control. To make such 
a system possible is the central purpose 
of the Agricultural Marketing Act. In 
the short time this act has been in ef- 
fect much progress has been made by 
|cotton growers in solving their marketing 
| problems. | 
| Cooperative marketing can not bring 
jin the millennium in a year. It will win | 
its way by the results it achieves. It must 
do two things. It must market the prod- 
uct at less expense and thus save for the 
farmers a greater share of the consum- 
er’s dollar; and second, it must pay for | 
its commodity, must put a market pre- 
mium acgording to quality on quality 
production. Cooperative marketing can 
;do more. It can give farmers a better 
| realization of their common interest. in 
adjusting production to market demand, 
and it can provide the organization 
through which they can effectuate their 
plans, as a single united force. 

All our studies in the utilization of cot- 
ton and in analysis of cotton fiber pro- 
ceed upon the assumption that the basic 
unit to work with is the cotton fiber. 
Now, every seed of cotton has on it sev- 
;eral thousand fibers of varying lengths, 
;and every pound of ginned cotton con- 
{tains about 100,000,000,000 fibers. But 
what do we really know about the basic 
qualities of that all-important unit, the 
cotton fiber? There is a limit to what 
we can say about quality in cotton until 
we know more about the cotton fiber’s 
characteristics, and the relation of these 
characteristics to the quality of the prod- 
uct which the market demands. As we | 
learn more and more about the fiber, 
including its spinning qualities, we can | 
put real substance into the much-used 
term “quality.” 

Similarly, it has been recognized for a 
long time that many fibers are cut in the 
ginning process, resulting in an average 
staple length less than the original as 
Nature produced it. In one taulty gin- 
ning operation it is possible to do enough 
|damage to the cotton fiber to offset the 
results of many years of plant breeding 
;and seed selection. This fact explains 
| why the Government has set up an ex- 
| perimental ginning plant to stud:’ methods | 
;of ginning. Engineers, production and 
marketing economists and plant-breeding | 
| experts are working together in this plant. | 


| Production Costs 


Are Bar to Markets 


| The third and important step’in bring- 
jing profits to the cottom growers lies in| 
|reducing costs of production. A reduc-| 
tion in production costs will leave, as net | 
}farm income, more of that part of the! 
;}consumer’s dollar which an _ improved | 
| marketing system will bring to the farmer | 
|@s gross returns for his product. Every | 
step toward controlling the boll weevil. 
a example, will help lower the cost of 











} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


producing a pound of cotton. So wil] 
the conservation of soil fertility, and 
cheaper or better fertilizers. Improve- 


ments in varieties of cotton, by seed se- 
lection or otherwise, to insure length and 
quality of. staple and to increase yield 
per acre will help. 

Similarly, we can lower costs of produc- 
tion by proper farm-management studies 


|be done 
|have already shown that under normal 


which will determine the best combina- 
tion of farm enterprises for a given region, 
most economical size of farms, use of ma- 
chinery, and so forth. In fact, one of the 
most important steps toward lowering pro- 
duction costs would be to emphasize, in 
each area, those crops and combinations 


of crops and livestock which are best suited 


to the area. An important phase in the 
study of production costs is the develop- 
ment of alternative industries in the Cot- 
ton States. which will permit a_ better 
balanced utilization of both land and labor 
than has ever been achieved by any one- 
crop system of farming. ns 


There is also the soil problem. Here the 
first consideration is to find out what can 
to check erosion. Our studies 


conditions, with no precautions taken to 
prevent washing, in every 20 years from 
four to six inches of the surface of some 
Southern fields are being skimmed off by 
the action of water. This loss must be 
prevented even if the land must be put to 
cther uses than crop production. 


The wise use of commercial fertilizers 
will doubtless always play an important 
part in cotton production. 
ment, througk the work of the Fixed Nitro- 
gen Laboratory, has already done much to 
foster the development of the synthetic 
ammonia industry in this country. Thanks 
te this development, nitrogen for fertili- 
izers is today available at about one-third 
the price of a few years ago. Other re- 
Searches now in progress may give us a 
relatively cheap supply of potash in this 
country. There is also promise of still 
lower-cost methods of supplying available 
phosphoric acid. 

We are trying also as a cheaper and 
more practicable way to~ build fertility 


back into the land through the use of | 


legumes. Our agronomists believe that new 
legumes, more dependable than those now 
grown, more resistent to drought, and 
withal having better seed habits, and sim- 
pler cultural requirements, can be devel- 
oped. Already acid-soil legumes from all 
over the world have been collected and 
are being grown on trial grounds at stra- 


'tegic points throughout the Cotton States. 


The list includes more than 300 varieties. 
The more than promising showing alre dy 
made gives hope not only for cutting @t- 
ton costs directly, but also far cheaper 
production of grain, forage and pasturage 
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upon which livestock farming in the South 
may be based. 

One of the first great tasks is to de- 
velop and to foster the general use of 
seed of the highest quality. The use of 
inferior seed, inferior not only in yield- 
|ing ability but also in type and quality, 
constitutes at present probably the most 
expensive weakness in our whole scheme 
of cotton production. Proper handling of 
this seed problem involves not only an 
increase in our cotton-breeding work to 
| produce and distribute better strains, but 


} also the development of market premiums | 


}On quality which will encourage their use. 
| Laboratory studies have already given 
;&@ new and clearer standard of quality. 
Spinners want, above all things else, fiber 
}of even length. 
the plant breeder. 
| Suit certain soils and climates and pro- 
duce the longest and best staple compatible 
| with yield, the plant breeder must breed 
|@ stability which will insure the smallest 
| possible variation in fiber length. 

| In a fully correlated 
for cotton the staff of 
| Agricultural Enginecring will have a 
| chance to show its mettle. Experimental 
| data accumulated through the years sug- 
|gest that tillage and hand hoeing are 
|valuable for the cotton crop not directly 
through stirring the soil but through the 


the Bureau of 


| elimination of the competing weed 
growth. And yet most cotton is still pro- 
duced by that ancient practice which 


employs a Negro-woman and a hoe to re- 
|}move the competing crab grass from the 
proper domain of the feeble young cotton 
plant. The engineer in oiher fields has 
solved more intricate problems. 


Accumulated Results 
Brought Together 


In planning this concerted, many-sided 
j}attack on cotton costs the mere assem- 
bling and analyzing of the experimental 
results so far obtained will do doubt bring 
to light important principles not yet gen- 
erally known. This will include not only 
what has been learned in laboratory and 
field station, but also what growers them- 
selves have learned in the rugged school 
of hard knocks. It is a notable thing in 

American agriculture that many of the 
more imaginative and far-reaching in- 
|novations in crop production have been 
|initiated by the men out on the land. 
'Farm practices are important. 

This correlation of all our efforts, Fed- 
| eral and State, is planned, first, because 
all the accumulated results should be 
brought together and studied as a whole; 
}and second, because no production prob- 
lem can be separated from the purely 
human problem of making a decent living 
which presses upon the producer. 

And after all what is “low-cost produc- 
tion?” Any production cost which is 
| higher than the market price of the com- 
modity is too high. It means money losses 

—but worse, it means human losses in liv- 
ing and educational standards. Per con- 
tra, any production cost which leaves a 


what they want 
and get 


Women smokers 


—and that’s why more of them are smoking 
CHESTERFIELD every day. 


Women smokers want a cigarette that tastes 
better—and that’s another reason why more of 


them are smoking C 
CHESTERFIELD 


tasting tobaccos and the purest cigarette paper 
made. That’s why the last CHESTERFIELD of the 
day isas mild and sweet—as cool and comfortable 


—as the first. Good 
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Five of Ten Labor Disputes |Duty on Lignite Coal 


| * * ° 
Adjusted During Week Is Removed by Canada DALES Distribution 
Half of the 10 labor disputes reported Announcement has been made at Ot- 
Of Shoe Forms Is 


to the Department of Labor during the | tawa that lignite coal has been placed on 
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|week ended July 18 were adjusted, ac-|the duty-free list, according to a tele-| 
cording to information made public July gram from Assistant Commercial Attache 
18 by Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of the; Oliver B. North, Ottawa, to the Depart- 
Conciliation Service. Four other cases; ment of Commerce. 
were also settled, and at the close of the| (The budget proposals presented to 
week there were 49 strikes and 21 con-| Parliament on June 1, 1931, provided for | 
troversies awaiting action of the Depart-/| the application of a duty of 40 cents per 
ment. | ton (2,000 pounds) on anthracite and 
The following list of new disputes was | lignite coal entering Canada under the 
made available by Mr. Kerwin: | ere tariff applying to imports from the 
General Fabrics Co., Central Falls, R. I. | United States.)—Issued by the Depart- 
Strike of 800 textile workers; pending; wages | ent of Commerce. 
and conditions. | 
Royal Weaving Co., Pawtucket, R. I.—Strike | 
of 2.000 textile workers; pending; wages and | 
conditions. | 
Weybosset Mill, American Woolen Co., Prov- | 
idence, R. I.—Strike of 500 textile. workers; | 
pending; restoration of wage cut. | 
Edward Bloom Silk Mill, Putnam, Conn.— 
Strike of 500 textile workers; pending; for 48- 
|}hour week. 
M. H. Golden Construction Co., Naval Train- 
ing Station, San Diego, Calif.—Controversy 


Business of - Manufacturing 
Plants in the Lasts and 
Related Products Industry 
Is Analyzed for Year 


Import Duty on Sugar 
Is Doubled by France 


| The general (maximum) raies of the 
French import duties on sugar have been 
; doubled by a law promulgated July 14, 
and made effective by decree on July 16, 
| accordingly to radiograms received in the 


More than 90 per cent of the sales by 
manufacturing plants engaged primarily 
in making lasts and related products are 
made to industrial users, such as shoe 
manufacturers. Data collected by the 
Census of Distribution show that of the 


with 9 laborers; pending; demand prevailing | Commerce Department from Acting Com- total sales by these lasts manufacturing 

Vanhouten Silk Mills, Perkasie, Pa.—Strike mercial Attache Daniel J. Reagan at/plants in 1929, amounting to $7,605,000, 
of 45 weavers; adjusted: new silk reduced| Paris. The minimum rates are left un- | 933 per cent, or $7,094,000, was sold in 
wages; company increased yardage rate. | changed this way. 

Plumbers, Syracuse, N. Y.—Strike of 200; Heretofore both the general rate and Th Sent l . d fol 
plumbers; adjusted; new agreement; mutual the minimum rate of duty on sugar were 1e remaining sa es were ma e as [0i- 
concessions. lows: To wholesalers, including manu- 

Ortman and Dreher, Kankakee, Ill—Con-,the same. On refined sugar, the general facturers’ own wholesale branches. 5.8 per 
troversy with 10 building tradesmen; ad-j;rate of duty, which applies to imports t i’ 000: seg i » 9.8 D 
justed; not paying prevailing rate; agreed| from the United States, has been in-|CMt, or $444,000; and to retailers, .9 per 


to pay prevailing rate 

James B. Ryan Co., Waco, Tex.—-Controversy 
with an unreported number of building | 
trades; adjusted; not paying prevailing rate; 
agreed to pay prevailing rate 

Mather Field near Sacramento, Calif.—Con- 
troversy with an unreported number of build- 
ing craitsmen; adjusted; not paying prevailing 
rate; agreed to pay prevailing rate 


cent, or $67,000. 


Of the above sales only a very small 
part ($62,000) was made through manu- 
facturers’ agents, selling agents, brokers 
or commission houses. Five manufactur- 
ing plants sold through such agencies, 
two of them selling their entire output 
in this way. 

The total sales as shown above are 
$84,000 less than the value of products 
reported by the Census of Manufactures. 
This difference represents contract work 
(labor performed on materials owned by 
others) which is not included in sales. 

This report shows the selling methods 
employed ‘by the 58 manufacturing plants 
engaged primarily in the manufacture of 
lasts for boots and shoes, shoe trees, shoe 
stretchers, display forms for boots and 
shoes, etc. 


Statistics giving the value of products, 
as well as other facts about this indus- 
try, may be found in the preliminary re- 
port issued by the Census of Manufac- 
tures Oct. 23, 1930. A copy of that report 
will be furnished free upon request to 
the Census Bureau. 

A preliminary distribution of sales re- 
port for this industry was issued Jan. 13, 
1931.—Issued by the Bureau of the Census. 


creased from 170 to 340 francs per 100 
kilos, while the minimum rate remains 
at 170 francs. (Franc equals $0.0391 at 
par, kilo equals 2.2 pounds.)—Issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 


Tariff Commission Names 


Five Foreign Investigatars 
Chairman Fletcher has announced 
that in keeping with the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s policy of obtaining the best avail- 


profit in the hands of the producer is low. 
It means prosperity and a living. 

Under our present system, production 
costs must ke measured against world 
standards of cost under competitive con- 
ditions. We cannot and ought not to ask| able information on foreign costs, the 
our people to match living standards with! Commission has assigned Louis S. Bellif, 
those of cotton producers in India, Russia, |G. Raymond Webb, William H. Disbrow, 
China and Egypt. Nevertheless we must| Walter L. Sanders and Mrs. E. K. South- 
meet their price quality for quality if we| worth to tariff investigations in Europe. 
jare to hold our market. We are forced.| They sail from New York the latter part 
therefore, to add a bit to the price by bet-| of this week. 
| ter crop planning, by better management, Louis Ballif has been assigned to the 
| by better quality, and by better market-| permanent staff of the Commission's of- 
jing. We are forced to save a little from) fice in Brussels, where he will act in the 
the cost by better production methods, by | capacity of Chief Accountant in that of- 
| better control of pests, better conservation | fice and will assist the Commission's rep- 
| of soil, cheaper distribution. Whether we | resentative in Europe, John F. Bethune. | 
save on so-called production costs, or add, Mr. Webb and Mrs. Southworth are ex- 
a bit to the price, it is all the same in the perts on the staff of the Commission's 
end in contributing to the greater human | chemical and textile divisions, respectively, 
problem of the cotton grower. and Messrs. Disbrow and Sanders are 
| And that’s why we want to coordinate members of the Accounting Division.— 
| all our informaion and all our efforts, and /ssued by the Tariff Commission. 

direct them to the one problem of com- a . 
| peting in the world market and at the 
|; Same time making a living. 
(The foregoing article was prepared 
for the August issue of the Country 
Gentleman by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture.) 





2 Austria Imports Less Rubber 

Malaya Rubber Exports Drop Austria’s net rubber imports in May 

Low gross rubber exports in June from !aggregated 299 tons, making the figure 

|Malaya were reported as having been | for five months, 1,128 tons, as compared 

| caused by heavier carryover in ports. (De-/to'1,206 for five months in 1930. (De- 
‘partment of Commerce.) partment of Commerce.) 
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want a cigarette that’s milder 


HESTERFIELD every day. 
uses only mild, ripe, sweet- 


—they’ve got to be good! 


Note the attractive package 


















©1931, Liccerr & Myzas Tosacco Co. 
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Improper Usage 
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On Coal Enjoined 

State Registration of ‘Won. | 

der Pocahontas’ Held Not) 

To Justify Wrong Employ- 
ment of Term 





Cutcaco, ILL. | 
GeorGE HARVEY | 
v.° 


AMERICAN COAL Company ET AL. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit. 
No. 4468 


Appeal from the District Court for the 
Southern District of Indiana. | 
Before ALScHuLerR, Evans and Sparks, Cir- | 
cuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
June 27, 1931 
ALSCHULER, Circuit Judge—The ap- 
peal is from a decree awarding appellees | 
an injunction as prayed in their bill. The 
suit was brought by 23 nonresident pro- 
ducers and sellers of coal known as “Poca- | 
hontas” coal against 18 retail dealers in 
coal at Indianapolis, Ind., to restrain them 
from handling or selling coal to which 
a name is given containing the word) 
“Pocahontas,” unless the coal is produced 
in the Pocahontas coal field as described | 
in the bill, and possesses the properties 
cf “Pocahontas” coal as in the bill alleged. | 


The bill charges, and thé court found, 
and the evidence abundantly sustains the 
finding, that Pocahontas coal is a semi- 
bituminous, low volatile, smokeless coal, | 
produced exclusively in the Pocahontas) 
coal field, specifically described in the bill, 
and shown by the evidence to be certain 
portions of named counties in Virginia 
and West Virginia, served by certain 
named railroads; that such coal possesses 
properties which make it particularly val- 
uable for steam, domestic, and by-prod-| 
uct uses, and that nowhere else is pro- 
duced coal of like properties and value; 
that since 1883, when the production of 
such coal began, its use has constantly 
and rapidly increased, with constantly in- 
creasing market, reaching in 1929 nearly, 
30,000,000 tons—all produced in said field, 
and all sold under the name of “Poca- 
hontas” coal; and that in Indianapolis 
thére has for many years been a large 
and valuable trade in this coal, aggregat- 
ing many thousands of tons annually. 


Defendants Offering Coal 


Of an Inferior Grade " 


It was further alleged and shown that | 
defendants were advertising and offering 
for sale various coals of a grade inferior) 
to Pocahontas, and not produced in the) 
Pocahontas coal field, under such names} 
as “Semi-Pocahontas,” “Pocahontas Frac- | 
tured,” “Banner Pocahontas,” and “Won- 
der Pocahontas,” the last named being 
the name under which appellant was ad- 
vertising and selling coal. It was alleged) 





jin Trammel and Honeybranch, Dickin- 
}son County, 


| prejudiced by the failure of these others 


|S. 514; 


|remedy by injunction in support of the| 
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Rulings by Board 
Of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated July 20 
Pantlind Hotel Company. Docket No. 
40886. 

Petitioner and the Pantlind Build- 
ing Company are not entitled to file 
an affiliated return for the taxable 
period involved. 

Albert G. Dickinson. 
43176. 

Petitioner, his wife and daughter 
were residents of Michigan, and con- 
ducted a business under the name of 
the American Metal Weatherstrip Com- 
pany. The respondént determined that 
all of the income from this business 
belonged to petitioner. Upon the rec- 
ord, held, that one-third of the in- 
come of such business belonged to the 
wife and one-third to the daughter. 
L. F. Sunlin, 6 B. T. A. 1232, and other 
cases, followed. ‘ | 


Docket Nos. 35015, | 


the action is fatal. In this we can not 
agree. The rights and interests of those 
who were made parties are in no manner 


to join in the action. The case of Pills- 
bury-Washburn Flour Mills Co. v. Eagle, 


supra, is applicable likewise to this con- 
tention. 


The insistence that appellees are charge- | 
able with laches in the bringing of the | 
action is not founded. While it is true 


that for about three years the name 
“Wonder Pocahontas” Was used, there is | 
nothing in the pleadings or evidence 


which lends support to this claim beyond | 
this mere delay, and this ordinarily is | 
not sufficient. Menendez v. Holt, 128 U. 
United Drug Co. v. Theodore 
Rectanus Co., 248 U. 8. 90, affirming 226 
Fed. 545; Donner v. Walgreén Co. et al., | 
44 F. (2d) 637; Stearns-Roger Mfg. Co.| 
v. Brown, 114 Fed. 939 (C. C. A. 8). AS 
stated in Menendez v. Holt: | 


“The intentional use of another trade | 
mark is a fraud; and when the excuse | 
is that the owner permitted such use, | 
that excuse is disposed of by affirmative | 
action to put a stop to it. * * * Mere! 
delay or acquiescence can not defeat the 





legal right, unless it has been continued 
so long and under such circumstances As | 
to defeat the right itslef.’ ’ 

Appellant asserts that the registration | 
in Indiana of the trade name “Wonder | 
Pocahontas” protects appellant in selling 
coal bearing that name. It appears that | 
in 1926 one Morris procured registration 
in Indiana of the words “Wonder Po- | 
cahontas” in connection with the sale of | 
“a bituminous coal mined and produced 


Va.”; and that appellant 
procured his coal from Morris, but it was | 
not the genuine Pocahontas coal, either 
in origin or properties. 


Name ‘Pocahontas’ 
Applied Many Years 


It is unquestioned that for many years | 
preceding this registration the name | 
“Pocahontas” had been applied to coal of | 
the quality and place of origin as de- | 
scribed in the bill. By the hundreds of 





and shown that this practice of the de-| millions of tons it had been sold through- 
fendants tended to induce the buying pub-| out the United States—millions in and 
lic to believe that the coal thus offered | about Indianapolis. 

and sold under such names was in fact! In the Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th | 
genuine Pocahontas coal, produced in the! Edition, 1911, Vol. 28, page 119, under the 
Pocahontas coal field, and that thereby | article “Virginia,” it is stated: “In Taze- 
the public was and would continue to be| well County is the famous Pocahontas | 
deceived, and the plaintiffs, and other en-| bed, ~yhich produces one of the most 
gaged in producing and selling genuine| yaluable grades of coking and steam coal 


Pocahontas coal, be greatly and irreparably 
damaged. | 

The decree ran against the employment | 
of the word “Pocahontas” by any of the} 
defendants in the sale of any coal which} 
was not produced in the Pocahontas field | 
and did not have the properties described. | 
Appellant secured an order of severance, | 
and alone prosecutes the appeal. 

These allegations of the bill, and the| 
court's findings sustaining them, were so| 
indubitably sustained at the hearing that 
we do not feel called upon to discuss the 
evidence. 

The contentions of appellant are set 
forth in a voluminous brief under eight | 
heads and 28 subheads, and it goes with- | 
out saying that not all of these require | 
discussion. | 


Appellant Questions | 


Court’s Jurisdiction 


! 

It is contended that the court had no}! 
jurisdiction over the subject matter be- 
cause the statutory amount does not ap- 
pear to be involved. It was alleged that 
by defendants’ conduct plaintiffs have 
been damaged more than $3,000. Beyond! 
this it appears that each of the plaintiffs 
had built up a large trade in Indianapolis | 
in genuine Pocahontas coal—collectively, 
from 20,000 to 30,000 tons monthly for a| 
number of years next prior to the filing | 
of the bill. If it appears anywhere in the| 
record that the jurisdictional amount is! 
involved it will satisfy the statutory re-| 
quirement. United States v. Trans-Missouri | 
Freight Assn., 166 U. S. 290; Leitch v. City | 
of Chicago, 41 F. (2d) 728 (C. C. A. 7);| 
Lee Line Steamers v. Robinson, 232 Fed.) 
417 (C. C. A,). 

It is urged that the statutory amount | 
must appear to be involved as to each) 
of the parties plaintiff, and against each 
of the defendants. What is here involved | 
is the value of the right sdught to be| 
Protected. In this case it is the trade | 
name—a thing common to each of ap-| 
Pellees and indivisible among them, and 
of as large value to one alone as to the 
group. Board of Trade vy. Cella Commis- 
sion Co. et al., 145 Fed..28 (C. C. A. 8):| 
Coca-Cola Co. v. Brown & Allen, 274 Fed. | 
481. It is the good will—the right to the | 
exclusive use of the name—which is en- | 
dangered, and the bare statement of the | 
facts conclusively indicates a value many | 
times larger than the jurisdictional 
amount. 

It is contended that in such an action | 
there may not be a joinder of plaintifts | 
who are separate and independent of | 
each other in their business relations. | 
For answer we refer to the opinion of | 
this court in Pillsbury-Washburn Flour | 
Mills Co. et al. v. Eagle, 86 Fed. 608 
where there was an action brought by 
various flour manufacturers of Minne- 
apolis to restrain the defendant from 
falsely branding his flour, made in Wis- 
consin, with the name “Minneapolis.” 
The reasoning of the court in sustaining 
the right of several parties similarly sit- 
uatéd to join in the action is so cogent 
that without further discussion we adopt 
it by reference. 
as well to the contention that defendants 
who have 
priated a trade name may not b 
together in one action. — 


Says Single Action 
May Be Brought 


Under the plé¢adings and facts appear- 
ing, the various defendants are charged 
with conduct of the same general na- 
ture, as constituting unfair competition 
in trade, in transgressing the rights of 
the various plaintiffs in and to the same 
trade name. We believe that in these 
circumstances, in the interest of justice 
and the avoidance of a multiplicity of 
actions, the single action may be brought 


| 


by those similarly though severally in-| 


terested in the same subject matter 
against a multiplicity of transgressors 
who similarly offend. 

The contention of nonjoinder of parties 
is based on the fact that others than 
the plaintiff are producers of Pocahontas 
coal within the described coal field, and 
that the failure to join these others in 


| commonly stated and generally understood 


The same logic applies | 


severally wrongfully appro- | 


to be found in the United States.” The 
article names no other coal. The Su- 
preme Court, in a case decided May 21, | 
1900, in an exhaustive opinion quotes | 
from a comment on Pocahontas coal: 


“The good quality of this coal has| 
been well established by numer- 
ous tests, both in the laboratory 


and in actual practice.’” The opinion pro- 
ceeds: “It is patent that the word Poca- 
hontas, prior to the formation of the coal 
producers’ combination on Jan. 1, 1885, 
indicated all the coal coming from a par- 
ticular seam of coal known as the Poca- 
hontas vein. * * * It is manifest that * * * 
the name Pocahontas indicated the region 
from which the coal in question came and | 
the natural quality thereof, and applied | 
indiscriminately to the product of all the 
mines in that region, producing that char- | 
acter of coal.” Castner v. Coffman, 178 | 
U. S. 168. | 

The Indiana registration could not with- | 
draw from the producers and marketers 
of this coal the exclusive right they had 
long theretofore enjoyed to this trade 
name as applied to coal of such prop- 
erties and origin. If this were not so, one| 
having valuable property in a trade name | 
might be readily deprived of it through *x | 
parte registration of the name by another! 
in some jurisdiction for a different product. 

The employment of the term ‘Pocahon- 
tas” in connection with coal of such prop- 
erties and from such place having long | 
antedated this registration, the language of | 
the Supreme Court in United Drug Co. | 
v. Rectanus Co., supra, is particularly ap- 
plicable: 

“There was nothing to prevent the State | 
of Kentucky (saving, of course, what Con- 
gress might do within the range of au- 
thority) from conferring affirmative rights | 
upon Rectanus, exclusive in that Com- 
monwealth as against others whose usé 
of the trade mark there began at a later | 
time than his * * *,” 





‘Smokeless’ Used 
In Comparative Sense, 


Appellant makes the contention that 
plaintiffs do not come into equity with 
clean hands, (a) because Pocahontas is 
not smokeless, as stated to be, and (b) be- 
cause one of appellees, Central Pocahontas 
Coal Company, had also marketed an in- | 
ferior coal, having a different origin, un- | 
der the name “Arrow Pocahontas,” and 
| was therefore not entitled to the injunc- | 
tion, and that thus none of the appellees | 
were entitled to it. It is true that the 


properties of Pocahontas coal are that it| 
is semibituminous, low volatile, and) 
| smokeless. The evidence was that the 
term ‘smokeless’ was used in the com-| 
parative sense—that there is more or less 
of smoke in all coal; but that compared | 
| with that vast amount of bituminous coal, | 
| which emits large volumes of smoke, Poca- | 
| hontas may properly be termed smokeless. | 
This explanation of the word “smokeless,” | 
a8 applied to Pocahontas coal, is reason- | 
able and is evidently well understood by | 
the trade, and we do not think that de- | 
ception or bad faith inheres in its use. 

As to appellee Central Pocahontas Coal 
Company, it appears that it was not a pro- | 
ducer, but a dealer in coal of various kinds, 
and in addition to genuine Pocahontas it 
did handle an inferior coal which was 
called ‘Arrow Pocahontas.” This might | 
well be considered inequitable conduct on 
the part of this plaintiff, but it would not 
serve to deprive the other plaintiffs of 
their rights. It further appears that be- | 
fore the decree this party, at the request 
of his co-plaintiffs, definitely discontinued 
the handling of “Arrow Pocahontas” coal 
and the use of that name. 


Use of Trade Name | 
Held to Be Deceptive 








| It is argued that the registration was | 
| public and that buyers in Indianapolis 

could have ascertained in the State House 
| there that “Wonder Pocahontas” coal was 


| ceived. 
“wonder” 
would be 





in connection with the matter | of acquiescence in the use of the namcj|in 
as to how many buyers of coal| complained of might indicate such laches’ dress of packages. Coal is not packed or 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKRUPTCY—Receivers—Attorneys for receivers—Validity of appointment— 
Insufficiency of affidavits—Recovery of compensation— 

The appointment, as the attorneys for a receiver in bankruptcy, of a firm which 
had represented a bank in asserting the bank’s alleged right to set off the bank- 
rupt’s deposits against an alleged debt of the bankrupt to the bank and in filing 
the bank’s claim for the amount of the debt in excess of the amount of the de- 
posits, on the motion a stockholder, officer and director of the bankrupt corpora- 
tion who was also a creditor, was void, where the affidavits of the attorneys, filed 
to secure the appointment, stated that they represented “a very large creditor of 
the” bankrupt without disclosing their relations to the bank; the appointment was 
in violation of General Order of ‘the Supreme Court No. XLIV requiring such 
affidavits to show that the attorneys are not “employed by or connected with the 
bankrupt or any person having any interest adverse to the receivers” and was 
also in violation of Rule No. 4 of the District Court for the Southern District of 
New York prohibiting the appointment attorneys without an affidavit that the 
applicants for appointment did not become attorneys in any capacity in the pro- 
ceedings at the suggestion, or through the influence of any officer, director or 
stockholder of the bankrupt; the disclosure of the facts by oral statements to a 
judge who sat in the proceeding before he was succeeded by the judge who heard 
the formal motion for the appointment of the attorneys did not obviate the neces- 
sity of disclosing the facts in the affidavits, where the latter judge was not advised 
as to the facts, since such General Order and Rule must be strictly complied with, 
particularly in a district which has a number of judges sitting alternately in bank- 
ruptey; the invalidity of the Appointment deprived the attorneys of the right to 
compensation, although they had acted in good faith and had rendered valuable 
services to the bankruptcy estate; they were required to repay to the estate com- 
pensation received although the petition for repayment was filed four years there- 
after. ‘ 

General Motors Acceptance Corporation et al. v. Updike, Trustee, etc.; C. C. A. 
2, July 7, 1931. 


». 








DEEDS—Description of land in which grantor claimed no interest—Placing deed 
on record—Grantor’s refusal to execute quitclaim deed—Liability to owners for 
damages— 

A person who, through error or inadvertence, placed upon the real estate records 
a deed describing land in which he claimed no interest, and who, on demand there- 
for, refused to execute to the owners a quitclaim deed, was liable to the owners 
for the damages they sustained because of the refusal of a person, to whom they 
had contracted to sell an oil and gas lease, to consummate the deal because of 
the apparent cloud created against the title by the execution of the deed, even 
though the deed was a straw deed which was in no wise connected with the own- 
ere’ chain of title and which did not in a legal sense constitute a cloud upon the 
title, since it did interfere with the owners’ right to freely deal with theii property 
and, the refusal to clear up thé apparent cloud against the title by the execution 
of the quitclaim deed therefgre entitled the owners to the damages they sustained 
as @ result thereof. 

Smith et al. v. Hubbard et al.; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 20123, July 7, 1931. 





MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Excessive speed at sharp turn—Gross neg- 
ligence—Liability to guest—Contributory negligence of guest— 

An automobile driver who increased the speed at which he was driving after 
passing a “sharp curve” warning sign, and who approached the curve, 300 feet 
from the turn in the road, at a rate of speed of from 55 to 65 miles an hour, could 
not avoid liability to‘a guest for-injuries sustained in the accident which occurred 
when he was unable to make the turn at the speed at which he was traveling, 
on the ground that, as a matter of law, he was not guilty of gross negligence, or 
on the ground that the guest, who was riding with the driver for the first time, 
and who, on several occasions during the trip, had cautioned the driver against 
the excessive rate of speed at which he was driving the car, was guilty of con- 
tributory negligence, as a matter of law. 

Zelinsky v. Howe; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 23105, June 30, 1931. 





PROHIBITION—Search and seizure—Search of seven warehouses without war- 
rant—Effect of arrests prior to search— 

A general search by Federal officers, without a warrant, of seven warehouses of 
a corporation which was conducting a large business in the purchase and sale of 
old and new botttes, barrels, jars, etc., much of it legitimate, but which had sold 
to a prohibition agent equipment designed for the illegal manufacture of liquor, 
and the seizure of the contents of the warehouses, was not rendered valid by the 
arrest on the premises, immediately prior to the search, of the officers and the em- 
ployes of the corporation, since a search of the place where an arrest has been 
made is reasonable only where made as a mere incident of the arrest for the pur- 
pose of securing the safety of the officers who have made the arrest, as when 
concealed weapons may be possessed, or for the purpose of obtaining possession of 
the subject matter or evidence of the crime for which the arrest has been made, 
and is not reasonable, and is therefore unlawful, when the arrest may fairly be 
said to have been but an excuse for a general, exploratory search. 

United States v. 1,013 crates, etc.; C. C. A. 2. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION—Payment of compensation—Lump-sum settle- 
ment—Fraudulent procurement—Relief in equity— 

A court of equity has jurisdiction to set aside a lump-sum settlement approved 
by the Department of Labor and Industry of Michigan in proceedings under the 
Michigan Workmen’s Compensation Act, where the settlement and the Depart- 
ment’s approval thereof were procured by fraud, the Department itself having 
no power to grant a rehearing of its determination. 

Panozzo v. Ford Motor Co.; Mich. Sup. Ct., No. 19. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 
Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKS—State registration— 

Ex parte registration in Indiana of “Wonder Pocahontas” for ¢oal not coming 
from Pocahontas field does not give right to so use the mark falsely, and its use 
may be enjoined at suit of sellers of true Pocahontas coal.—Haryey v. American 
Coal Co. et al. (C. C. A. 7.)—6 U.S. Daily, 1168, July 21, 1931. 








TRADE MARKS—Fraud and misrepresentation— 

Advertising coal as “smokeless” is not bad faith constituting unclean hands in 
equity when it is well known in trade as comparative sense only, sincé no coal is 
absolutely smokeless.—Harvey v. American Coal Co. et al. (C. C. A. 7.).—6 U. S. 
Daily, 1168, July 21, 1931. 





TRADE MARKS—State registration— 

Fact that registration of “Wonder Pocahontas” in State House in Indianapolis 
showed its use on coal not from Pocahontas field, which fact could be ascertained 
on looking at registration, did not justify the use of the fraudulent mark in 
Indianapolis—Harvey v. American’ Coal Co. et al. (C. C. A. 7.)—6 U. S. Daily, 
1168, July 21, 1931. 





Unfair Competition 
UNFAIR COMPETITION—Geographical terms—. 

“Wonder Pocahontas” as applied to coal not coming from well-known Pocahontas 
field held deceptive and its use enjoined at suit of producérs and déalers in true 
“Pocahontas” coal.—Harvey v. American Coal Co. et al. 4C. C. A. 7.)—6 U. S. 
Daily, 1168, July 21, 1931. 





UNFAIR COMPETITION—Fraud and misrepresentation— 

Where producers and dealers in Pocahontas coal join as parties plaintiff to 
enjoin use of name on spurious coal, and one of them had sold spurious coal as 
“Arrow Pocahontas,” the right of the other parties to sue in equity is not affected 
thereby, especially after he has stoppéd selling the spurious coal at request of other 
plaintiffs—Harvey v. American Coal Co. et al. (C. C. A. 7)—6 U. 8. Daily, 1168, 
July 21, 1931. 





UNFAIR COMPETITION—Laches— 

Mere delay for three years to object to improper use of “Pocahontas” as name 
for coal held not to constitute laches requiring dismissal of suit—Harvey v. Ameri- 
can Coal Co. et al. (C. C. A. 7.)—6 U.S. Daily, 1168, July 21, 1931. 





UNFAIR COMPETITION—Jurisdiction of courts— 

United States court has jurisdiction when bill alleges $3,000 damage in unfair 
competition case where good will is worth more than that amount, although there 
are several plaintiffs and defendants and no one party’s damage may amount to 
$3,000; several independent coal operators may join as parties plaintiff, even where 
all similarly situated do not join, against several independent parties defendant 
for protection of trade name of coal—Harvey v. American Coal Co. ét al. (C. C. 
A. T7)—6 U. S. Daily, 1168, July 21, 1931. 





Federal Taxation | 
REFUNDS AND CREDITS—Suits for refund of taxes paid—Persons entitled to 
sue—Stockholder who paid under protest assegsment against corporation— 
tion— 

The provision of sec. 2 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1926 that when used in the 
act “the term ‘taxpayer’ means any person subject to a tax imposed by this act” 
does not bar appellant's common law right as a taxpayer, as governed by provi- 
sions of sec. 3226 of the Revised Statutes as amended by sec. 1113 of the Revenue 
Act of 1926 and previous enactments (26 U. S. C. 156), to sue a collector for re- 
fund of taxes allegedly illegally imposed under prior acts, where the tax in question 
was assessed not against appellant but against corporation of which he was a 
stockholder but was paid by appellant under protest after demand upon him and 
threats of suits against his property to enfofce collection of the tax.—White vy. 
Hopkins, Collector. (C. C. A. 5..—6 U. S. Daily, 1168, July 21, 1931. 


| would or might reasonably be expected to| as would defeat recovery, it did not de 
examine the records of the State House to| cide the case upon that ground, but upon | 
the proposition of the manifest difference | 
originated from a place different from that | in the waters, one being a still water and 
of, Pocahontas, or was of inferior quality.| the other effervescent, as well as in the 
The contention is too far-fetched to have | appearance of the labels under which the 
; respective waters were sold, concluding 
We are referred to a number of cases| that the public could not have been de- 


|ceived into buying the domestic article 
wherein such relief was denied. Perhaps | non the belief that it was the imported | 


ascertain whether “Wonder Pocahagntas” 


any bearing. 


the leading case is French Republic v. | 
Saratoga Vichy Spring Co., 191 U. S. 427. | 
The French government sought to restrain 
the use of the word “Vichy” because cal- 
culated to deceive the public 


Vichy water. 


had long enjoyed an ex-| waters were in fact 
While | imported. 


years | 


domestic and 





It might be added that Saratoga was a 
place in this country widely known for its 
é into the | potable mineral waters, and that the qual- 
belief that the product was of the famous ification “Saratoga” would tend to indi- 


Vichy springs of France, which, under the cate to the American public that the 
| not produced in the Pocahontas field, and|name “Vichy,” ; 


| that therefore buyers of it were not de-| tensive trade in the United States. 
It Occurs to us that about the only | the court pointed out that 25 to 30 


not 


Here there was no question of similarity 
appearance of product or of commercial 
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New ORLEANS, LA. 
P. J. WHITE 


Vv. 

Grorce C. Hopxins, CoLLector, Ftc. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. 
No. 5966. 
| Appeal from the District Court for the 

Northern District of Texas. 
iF. B. WaLKer, L. E. Canttt and W.: Leo 
Austin for appellant; Norman A. Donce, 


reau of Internal Revenue, on the brief) 

for appellee. 
Before Bryan, Foster and Sister, Circuit 

Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
July 2, 1931 

Foster, Circuit Judge.—This is an ap- 
peal from a judgement sustaining a de- 
murrer, which asserted no right or cause 


|lant to recover back some $13,000 of in- 
lcome taxes, alleged to have been illegally 
| collected. 

From the allegations of the petition and 
annexed exhibits the following ,material 
| facts are sufficiently shown. The Imperial 
|Gasoline Company, of which appellant is 
|a@ stockholder, filed its return for income 
land profits taxes for the year 1918, on 
| Apri! 28; 1919. On Dec. 29, 1923, additional 
|taxes were assessed against the corpora- 
‘tion in the sum of $13,853.77. On Jan. 12, 
11924, the corporation filed a claim for 
abatement which was allowed to the ex- 
tent of $2,350.78, leaving a balance of $11,- 
| 502.99, for which the claim was rejected. 
On May 1, 1925, demand was made for 
|}payment. On April 26, 1926, a warrant 
lof distraint was issued by the Collector 





| of Internal Revenue for the First Dis-| 
|e of Texas against the property of the) 


Imperial Gasoline Company to enforce 
|eollection of the said taxes, with interest 
and penalty, a total amounting to $14,- 
| 351.57. The warrant was addressed to 
!the company in care of appellant. The 
collector made demand upon appellant for 


|payment of the taxes, t reatened execu- | 
|tion of the said warrant against his prop- | 
jerty, and threatened to file suit against | 


him. 
| Grounds for Seeking 


‘Td Refund Outlined e 


In fear of execution of the said warrant 
land the institution of the suit, under 
duress, appellant_in two payments, on 
| July 27 and Sept. 10, 1926, paid the sum 
lof $17,712.50 to the collector under pro- 
| test. 
application to the Commissioner of In- 


|payer against whom the assessment was 
made; that he had paid the taxes, inter- 
|est and penalty under duress and threat 
|of distraint; that there had been no waiver 


run against both the assessment and col- 
lection of the 1918 tax. 

| This claim was apparently made on a 
|blank furnished by the Internal Revenue 
Department. The claim for refund was 
disallowed by the Commissioner, on a 


schedule dated Sept. 21, 1928, and a notice | 


to that effect, addressed to appellant, was 
sent to him on Nov. 30, 1928. The letter 
notifying appellant gave no reasons for 
the action of the Commissioner in dis- 
allowing the claim. 
suit was filed on Aug. 27, 1929. 


Statutes on Recovery 


Of Taxes Are Reviewed 


|we may briefly review the law. The right 
to sue a tax collector to recover back taxes 
illegally exacted is derived from the com- 
mon law and does not depend upon 
statute. The rule is this: If the payment 
is made voluntarily there can be no re- 
|covery. But if the payment is made under 
|compulsion and with protest, sufficient to 
|notify the collector that he will be sued 
to recover it back, he is personally liable 
whether he has covered the money into 
|the treasury or not. This question was 
|exhaustively discussed and the rule just 
stated was announced by the Supreme 
Court, and applied to a claim againsi#ea 
collector of custongs dues, in an early 
|case, Elliott v. Swartwout, 10 Peters 137, 
decided in 1836. 

As the principle is the same, the ground 
of illegality is immaterial. The right 
|exists whether a person is compelled to 
|pay a tax illegally imposed upon himself 
|or which in reality is the debt of another. 
City of Wilmington v. Ricaud, 90 F. 214; 
|Lyon v. Receiver of Texas, 52 Mich. 271; 
Lindsey v. Allen 19 R. I. 721. 

There is no statute of the United States 
|expressly giving the right to sue a tax 
| collector to recover back taxes illegally 
exacted but the common law has been 
greatly modified by various statutes in 
this respect. These statutes recognize the 
right and by necessary implication grant 
it as to suits against Federal tax collectors. 








Provisions for Refund 


Of Erroneous Collections 


By Revised Statutes, section 3220 as 
|}amended (Rev. Act 1926 sec. 1111, 26 U. 
|S. C. A. sec. 149) the Commissioner is 
authorized to remit, refund and pay back 
'all taxes erroneously or illegally assessed 
or collected, all penalties-collected with- 
out authority, all taxes that appear to be 


;or in any manner wrongfully collected. 
|The same section provides for the relief 
| of the collector in the event of an ad- 
ho judgment. 
Revised Siatutes, section 3226 as 
| amended by the Revenue Act of 1926, sec- 
|tion 1113 and previous enactments (26 U. 
S. C. A., sec. 156) is as follows: 
| No suit or proceeding shall be main- 
tained in any court for the recovery of 
any internal-revenue tus alleged to have 
| been erroneously or illegally assessed or 
eollected, or of any penalty claimed to have 
been collected without authority, o* of any 
|} sum alleged to have heei excessive or in 















} any manner wrongiuliy collected until a 
claini for resuud cait has becu Git 

| filed with the Jon ssioger of Internal 
Revenue, according to the provisions 4 
law In that reverd, and the reguations of 

| the Secretary of wre Treasury es aplishet 


in pursuance thereof; but such suit or 
proceeding may be maintained, whether or 
not such tax, penalty, or sum has been 
-| paid under protest or duress. 

| No such suit or proceeding shall be be- 
gun before the expiration of six months 


labeled, and to the average person it all 
looks quite alike, though differing widely 
in properties. The word “Wonder” does 
not tend to indicate a different place of 
origin nor an inferiority of properties. If 
it tended to indicate any difference at all 
it would be that the coal which appellant 
sold was in fact a genuine Pocahontas coal 
in all respects save that it was a superior 
article even for that variety. 

We are satisfied that the words “Wonder 
Pocahontas” are calculated to deceive the 
buying public not less than if the word 
“Pocahontas” had been alone employed as 
a trade name for coal which had not the 
properties nor the origin of the genuine, 
and we see no reason for disturbing the 
decree, which is accordingly affirmed. 





| from the date of filing such claim unless 
| the Commissioner renders a decision thereon | 
| within that time, nor after the expiration 
of five years from the date of the payment 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


suit or proceeding is begun within two 
years after the disallowance of the part of 
such claim to which 
ing relates. 


such suit or 
The Commissioner shal 


roceed- 
within | 
| 90 days after anv such disallowance notify 
| the taxpayer thereof by mail | 
| 


| 
of such tax, penalty, or sum, unless such | 
| 
| 


MENTS ONtY Are PreseNTED Herein, Berne 
Pusiisuen WirHovur COMMENT 8Y Tue UNitep States DAILt 


Stockholder Held Entitled to Sue 








Importers Submit . 


For Refund of Corporation Taxes 80 00) Protests 


On Tariff Ratings 


|Reappraisement Cases Be- 
fore Customs Court Dur- 
ing Year Constitute Rec- 
ord Amount of: Litigation 


New York, July 20.—Official figures 
have just been made public here, showing 


attorney of Bureau of Internal Revenue| To Be Not Infringed 


| (C. M. Cuarest, General Counsel, Bu- | 
| 


of action, and dismissing a suit by appel-| 


| that, in the 12 months ended June 30, 


| 1931, importers filed with the United 
; States Customs Court 80,073 protests in- 
| While appellant’s cattse of action is| volving tariff aet classifications. This 18 
|governed by the provisions of Revised) an increase over 69,686 protests filed in the 
| Statutes, section 322b, above quoied, his| previous 12 months. 

| fundamental right of recovery is not in-| During the fiscal year ended June 30, the 
| fringed by the statute. We need not discuss | court decided 53,705 cases, involving classi- 
| whether the compulsion alleged amounted | fication, as against 61,750 cases determined 
|to duress in law or whether the protest |in_the previous 12 months. 

| was sufficient, as neither duress nor pro-| In the last fiscal year importers brought 
jtest was necessary to be shown. He al-|before the court 3,358 reappraisement 
|leges compliance with the condition pre- | cases, involving questions of valuation, and 
cedent of appealing to the Commissioner | 173 cases covering petitions for remission 
|for a refund. The statute applies to the | of additional duties. 

jrecovery of any tax “in any manner | This is a record amount of customs lit- 
wrongfully collected” from anyone and is | igation for the Customs Court which main- 
tains hearing rooms and headquarters at 


| broad enough to support the cause of ac- | 
tion alleged. | the United States Appraiser’s Stores, but 


| which, in the course of a year, holds hear- 
| There is no doubt from the allegations |“ a year, r 
|of the petition that the taxes were wrong- | —- all - the principal ports through- 
jfully collected. Under the provisions of | € courtry. Nine Federal judges, one 
the Revenue Act of 1918, Sec. 250 (b), | woman, preside over these various hear- 
the assessment and collection of the taxes | _— — = millions of dollars in cus 
| were barred after five years from the | eee : 
| filing of the return. Subsequent acts do | 
not affect this imitation as applied to New 
;this case, considering the facts shown. 
See Revenue Act of 1926, section, 1109 | 
(26 U. S. C. A. section 108). The assass- 
ment was in time but the collection was | Concorp, N. H., July 20. 
Ut the Neturn his wer nathclen to in| gchigmetionnalt is being prepared by the 
voke the limitation. Bowers v. New York | clay omg cmonge tec nein, Fic Dya 


| nouncement by the Secretary, Edgar C. 
& Albany Lighterage Co., 273 U. S. 346. | Hirgt, to be sent to gas and electric utili- 


Appellee relies upon the following sec- | ties to develop information for assessment 


Right of Recovery Said 


U. 8. Attorney, WricHT MaTHews, spécial | 





Hampshire Inquiry 
Opens in Utility Valuation 


On April 24, 1928, appellant made} 


ternal Revenue for a refund of the taxes, | 
penalties and interest paid, on the follow-| 
ing grounds: That he was not the tax-| 


of the statute of limitations as to the! 
assessment and collection of the taxes | 
executed by the Imperial Gasoline Com- 
pahy; that the statute of limitations had | 


It appears that this | 


For a better understanding of the case, | 


| unjustly assessed or excessive in amount | 


tions of the Revenue Act of 1926: 


Section 2 (a) When used in this act— 
(9). The term “taxpayer” 
son subject to a tax imposed by this act. 

Section 284 (b) (1) No such eredit ‘or 
refund shall be allowed or made * * * after 
' four years from tie time the tax was paid 
in the case of a tax imposed by any prior 
act, unless before the expiration of such 
period a claim thereiur 1s filed by the tax- 
payer. 


Time of Filing Claim 
By Appellant Discussed 


than four years after payment so that 





ever, appellee contends that the Imperial 
Gasoline Company was the taxpayer as 
defined by the act and has neither ap- 
pealed to the Commissioner nor brought 
the suit and that no one but the Imperial 
Gasoline Company could appeal to the 


|cover back the taxes alleged in this case 
| to have been illegally collected. 
In other words, appellee assumes the 


position that having collected the tax from 
one who did not owe it, when it could 


who did, no right of redress exists. 


has adopted any such illogical and in- 
equitable attitude toward her citizens un- 
less the enactments of Congress clearly 
leave no alternative. 


consider that section in the light of well 
{settled rules of construction. “A statute 
will not be construed as taking away a 
common law right existing at the date of 
its enactment, unless that result is im- 
peratively required.” Texas & Pacific Rw. 
v. Abilene Cotton Oil Co., 204 U. S. 426. 
“All laws should receive a sensible con- 
struction. General terms should be so lim- 
ited in their application. as not to lead 
td injustice, oppression or absurd conse- 
quence. It will always, therefore, be pre- 
sumed that the Legislature intended ex- 
| ceptions to its language, which would avoid 
results of that character.” U. S. v. Kirby, 
7 Wall 482: Lau Ow Bew v. U. 8. 144 U. 
$. 47; Jacobson v. Mass., 197 U. S. 11. 


Intent of Congress 


Given Consideration 


It is evident that to construe section 9 
of section 2 (a) literally would lead to 
injustice and absurd consequences, as 
it would exclude from relief any person 
upon whom a tax was imposed by previous 
acts. Of course, no such intention can be 
attributed to Congress and therefore by 
necessary implication persons subject to 
taxes imposed by previous acts are in- 
cluded in the term taxpayer. 

Said section 2 not only defines “tax- 
payer” but also defines the terms, “per- 
son,” “corporation,” “domestic,” “foreign,” 
‘United States,” “secretary,” ‘“commis- 
sioner,’ “collector,” and “military or.naval 
forces of the United States.” Subsection 
(b) of said section 2 furnishes a guide for 
construing the various definitions. It pro- 
vides: “The terms ‘include’ and ‘includ- 
ing’ when used in a definition contained 
in this act shall not be deemed to ex- 
clude other things otherwise within the 
meaning of the term defined.” 

It is obvious that the various definitions 
were adopted for convenience only and to 
factlitate the drafting of the act, by elimi- 
nating the necessity of repetition. The 
reasonable construction of the section is 
that the definition of “taxpayer” does not 
lexclude other definitions in general use 
and commonly understood. The diction- 
aries all define “taxpayer” as “one who 
pays a tax.” 





Relation of Payment 


To a Stockholder 


Undoubtedly appellant paid the tax 
which he sought to recover back and 
therefore would be a taxpayer under the 
usual and ordinary definition. 
the tax appellant was not a meére volun- 
teer. A tax imposed upon a corporation is 
indirectly a tax upon its stockholders. 
Codley on Taxation, 4th Ed. section 969. 
As a stockholder of the Imperial Gasoline 
Company he had an interest in paying 
the tax, although slight, to stop the run- 
ning of the statute of limitations barring 
a suit to recover it back, and to prevent 
further accumulation of interest. The 
collector demanded payment of the tax 
and enforced collection by threats. 


Whether these threats could be made 


effective is immaterial. They were sufiici- 


ent to operate on the mind of appellant | 


and induce him to make payment against 
his will. 
money and retained it. He entertained 
and passed upon the application for a re- 
}fund and notified appellant personally of 


|the rejection of his claim, without sug- | 


| gesting that’he did so because he was not 
| considered the taxpayer. 

|: The word “subject” is given many shades 
of meaning by the dictionaries, among 
| which are “actually placed or brought 
| under,” “exposed to,” “made liable.” See 
| Webster's Standard. and New Century dic- 
| tlonaries, verbo “subject.” The Revenue 
4a imposes taxes upon different classes 
of persons but, except by requiring re- 


| turns, does not subject any particular in- | 


dividual to the tax. That is left to the 
administrative officers. The return is not 
conclusive on the Government. The com- 
missioner determines and assesses all in- 


means any per- | 


The claim was filed by appellant in less | 


part of section 284 does not apply. How- | 


Commissioner or maintain a suit to re-| 


not have been legally collected from one | 
It | 
can not be assumed that the United States | 


As appellee's contention is based mainly | 
on the definition of “taxpayer” we may | 


In paying | 


The Commissioner received the | 


of the utility franchise tax established 
|by the 1931 Legislature. 
Information will be sought, Mr. Hirst 
| said, on operations for the calendar year 
|ended Dec. 31, 1930, and to reveal such 
|changes as may have taken place between 
| that date and June 1, 1931. The reports 
are to be made by Sept. 1, he said. 

The new law provides for a tax upon the 
actual value” of the franchises and prop- 
erties of public utilities, except municipal 
| corporations, “at a rate as nearly as may 
| be to the average rate of taxation at that 


time upon other property throughout the 
State.” 


| « 





Customs Hearing Is Set 
On Imports of Hosiery 


New York, July 20—Importers of 
hosiery here have been granted a hearing 
| before the Acting Commissioner of Cus- 
| toms, Frank Dow, July 24, in Washington. 

The hearing was requested to protest 
against the recent action of the National 
Association of Hosiery & Underwear 
Manufacturers in asking the Customs Bu- 
reau to fix a duty of 90 per cent ad va- 
lorem, under paragraph 1529 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, on net and mesh hosiery of 
cotton. 

The 


ie importers ask that the 
| Classification, under paragraph 916, with 
duty at only 50 per cent ad valorem, 
should be continued. 


present 


come taxes (26 U. S. C. A. section 97) and 
the collector collects them. (26 U. 8S. C. A, 
section 103.) : 





|Appealed Judgment Held 
To Be Erroneous 


| It is not necessary that a tax be assessed 
|in all cases before a person becomes sub- 
ject to it. By the provisions of section 
| 1109 (a) Revenue Act of 1926 (26 U. S. C. 
| A. section 106), in the case of a false or 
fraudulent return, with attempt to evade 
| the tax, or a failure to file a return within 
| the time required by law, or a wilful at- 
tempt in any manner to defeat or evade 
| the tax, a proceeding in court for collec- 
| tion of the tax may be begun without as- 
|sessment. A proceeding may also be begun 
in court to collect a tax assessed against 

a corporation from stockholders who have 
received the assets of a corporation in 
| liquidation. 

The conclusion is reasonable that as the 
| tax was imposed by the Revenue Act of 
1918, and appellant was treated as the 
taxpayer and made subject to it by the 
Commissioner and_ collector, he comes 
{within the meaning and intent of the 
definition. Any other conclusion would 
work injustice and deprive appellant of 
his common law right of recovery. The 
definition of “taxpayer” relied upon is 
not a bar to a recovery by appellant. 

It follows that the judgment appealed 
from was erroneous. If appellee has any 
defense not raised by the demurrer he 
is not precluded from asserting it. Re- 
;versed and remanded. Bryan, Circuit 
Judge, dissents. 


GC West the 
Mountain Way! 

















Northern Pacific trains pass in 
sight of 98 mountain ranges, 
follow rivers for 1408 miles be- 
tween Chicago and the North 
Pacific.Coast. Bargain rates tnis 
summer to Yellowstone, Dude 
Ranches, Spokane, Reinier, Mt. 
Baker, Tacoma, Portland, Seattle, 


Califorria, Alaska. 


| 
Thinking of a trip West? Let us 

suggest an itinerary, with stop- 

| overs at interesting points. No 
obligation. 


| 326C 


(< 


E. E. Nelson, Pass. Traf. Mgr. 
463 Northern Pacific Bidg. 
St. Paul, Minn, 


Summer Excursion Tickets Are 
Good on the 


New North Coast Limited 
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‘Trade Commission Export Trade in Merchandise 
Last Year Analyzed by States 


Submits Review 
Of Utility Cases: 


Field Work and Preparation | 
Of Reports Continues 


During Adjournment to) 
Last Until Labor Day 


Although having adjourned on June 25 
until Labor Day, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, in its 35th interim report to the| 
Senate covering the period from June 15| 
to July 15, states that field work and | 
preparation of reports for future public 
utilities hearings are being continued. 

Outlining its work during the period 
covered, thé Commission's announcement 
and report follow in full text: 

Accountants’ reports on a group of 
power operating companies and on one! 
large holding company were completed 
recently by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in preparation for future hearings | 
on financial and other phases of its in- 
vestigation of power and gas utilities. 

The Commission has sent to the Senate 
its 35th interim report of progress as 
called for in the Senate resolution direct- 
ing the inquiry. Full text of the report 
is as follows: 

To the Senate of the United States: 
®Pursuant to the direction of the Senate 
in Senate Resolution 83, Seventieth Con- 
gress, First Session, approved Feb. 15, 
1928, regarding the investigation of cer- 
tain classes of operating electric power and 
gas utility companies and of holding com- 
panies, and associated engineéring, fi- 
nance, and construction companies, that 
the Commission “report to the Senate 
within each 30 days after the passage of 
the resolution and finally on the comple-| 
tion of the investigation,” upon .he mat- 
ters specified in the resolution, and that it 
transmit therewith the stenograpiic re- 
port of the evidence taken, this thirty- 
fifth interim report covering the period 
from June 15 to July 15, 1931, is respect- 
fully submitted. 


Public Hearings Held 


Public hearings, which were begun June 
16 on the Northwestern Electric Com- 
pany, Pacific Power & Light Company 
and Inland Power & Light Company of | 
the Electric POwer and Light Company 
group and Idaho Power Company of the 
American Power and Light Company) 
group, subsidiaries of Electric Bond and 
Share Company, were continued on June 
17, 18 and 25, 1931. The Commission's 
®@ witnesses, all of the Economic staff, were: 
J. C. Dickerman, E. T. Harris, LeClaire 
Hoover, Smith W. Brookhart, Jr., W. B. 
Horne, H. H. Carter. 


These witnesses testified in connection 
with the following reports, which were put 
into the record as exhibits: 


Interstate Transmission of Electric Energy 
by Northwestern Electric Company and 
Pacific Power & Light Company and Idaho 
Power Company, by Smith W. Brookhart Jr. 
(Exs. 4906 and 4917). 

Report, Schedyles and Appendices, Exami- 
nation of Accounts and Records of Pacific 
Power & Light Company, Northwestern 
Electric Company and Inland Power & Light 


Value of Principal Commodities Is Shown in 





Company, by E. T. Harris (Exs. 4912, 4913 & 
4914). 
Report, Exhibits & Appendices, report on 


Examination of Accounts and Records of 
Idaho Power Company, by E. T. Harris (Exs. 
4920, 4921 & 4922). 

Supervision, Special Services and Engi- 
neering Contracts of the Pacific Power & 
Light Company, Northwestern Electric Com- 
pany, Inland Power & Light Company and 
Idaho Power Company by H. H. Carter (Exs. 
4908 & 4918). 
ryniasenrposete Relations between Pacific 


| lowed in order by “other industrial ma- | 


Data Issued by Commerce Department 


Export commerce of New York led 
all other States in 1930, according to 
data compiled by the Department of 
Commerce and made public July 20. 
Publication of summaries of exports 
by States was begun in the issue of 
July 20 and proceeds as follows: | 


Connecticut 

Typewriters ranked first in value among | 
Connecticut’s exports during the 12-month 
period amounting to $5,056,441 compared 
with $6,523,143 during 1929 and was fol- 


chinery and parts,” $2,205,274 and $2,531,- 
901; brass and bronze manufactures, $1,- 
895,186 and $2,247,813; and “other electri- 
cal machinery and apparatus,” $1,764,309 
and $2,018,572. Other leading exports, with 
comparative values for 1929, were: “Other | 
metal-working machinery,” $1,304,473 and 
$1,278,421; ammunition, $1,197,644 and $1,- 
803,382; sewing machinery for factory or | 
industrial use, $1,143,302 and $1,475,372; | 
“other manufactures of iron and steel,” 
$833,966 and $1,229,103 and sockets, out- 
lets and lighting switches, $831,944 and 
$1,059,566. 





Tennessee 


Unmanufactured cotton ranked fir$t in 
value among Tennessee's exports during 
the 12-month period amounting to $17,- 
357,582 compared with $32,062,829 during 
1929, and was followed in order by leaf 
tobacco, $8,608,842 and $8,091,431; boards, 
planks and scantlings, $2,276,442 and $2,- 
690,889; and undressed furs, $1,112,216, 
comparative figures for 1929 not being 
available. Other leading exports, with 
comparative values for 1929, were: Cot- 
ton yarn, thread and cordage, $1,059,009 
and $1,265,805; aluminum places, sheets, 
bars, strips and rods, $711,443 and $732,- 
527, “other wood manufactures,” $662,- 
955 and $1,041,252; “other machinery 
vehicles and parts,” $655,711 and $214,- 
671; and pencil slats, $440,120 and $357,730. 


Alabama 


Unmanufactured cotton ranked first in 
value among Alabama's exports during 
the 12-month period amounting to $19,- 
664,880 compared with $35,916,987 during 
1929, and was followed in order by boards, 
planks and scantlings, $4,558,055 and $6,- 
322,238; cotton cloth, duck and tire fabric, 
$2,714,670 and $3,503,271; “other manufac- 
tures of iron and steel,” $1,293,328 and 
$1,630,266. Other leading exports, with 
comparative values for 1929, when avail- 
able, were: Rosi, $1,024.957 and $1,- 
398.111; sawed timber, $860,667 and $732,- 
813; freight cars, $743,752; cast iron pipe 
and fittings, $550,139 and $951,947; and 
“other wood and paper manufactures,” 
$467,722 and $581,550. 

West Virginia 

Coal ranked first in value among West 
Virginia’s exports during the 12-month pe- 
riod amounting to $21,109,903 compared 
with $26,145,118 during 1929, and was fol- 
lowed in order by iron and steel plates, 
sheets, skelps, and strips, $2,766,784 and 
$2,853,705; boards, plankS and scantlings, 
$1,613,609 and $1,913,234; and glass and 
glass products, $985,112 and $1,000,053. 
Other leading exports, with comparative 
values for 1929, were: Nickel and manu- 
factures, $946,645 and $993.152; “other iron 
and steel manufactures,” $892,913 
$822,930; “other nonmetallic mineral prod- 
ucts,” $695,080 and $572,901; “other tex- 
tile manufactures,” $607,795 and $1,372,- 
946; and “other chemicals and related 
products,” $536,824 and $552,227. 

Missouri ‘ 
Wheat ranked first in value among 


| during the 12-month period amounting to 
| $10,408,791 compared with $13,879,866 dur- 
jing 1929, and was followed in order by 


j}and scantlings, $1,469,756 and $1,368,411. 


|metallic mineral products,’ $746,764 and 


| $333,145 and $198,989; 


and | 


Power & Light Company, Northwestern Elec- 





561; sawed Southern pine, $825,981; and 
$699,390; machinery and vehicles, $570,- 
711 and $762,469; “other boards, planks 
and scantlings; $561,074 and $878,055; and | 
iron and steel manufactures, $458,745 and | 
$906,263. 


South Carolina 


Unmanufactured cotton ranked first in 
value among South Carolina’s exports 


leaf tobacco, $5,147,198 and $2,566,287; 
cotton cloth, duck and tire fabric, $3,- | 
892,530 and $5,282,222; and boards, planks 


Other leading exports, with comparative 
values for 1929, were: Cotton-mill waste, 
$1,316,782 and $1,490,014; “other non- 





Lodge Insurance — 
Plan Not Taxable 


In California 


Attorney General Finds Fi-| 
nancing Adopted by East-| 
ern Star Hall Not Under| 
State Jurisdiction 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., July 20. 


The inclusion of group insurance as 
part of a plan of financing adopted by 
a@ lodge does not bring the financial op- 
eration within the jurisdiction of the 
Commissioner of Corporations, according 
to an opinion by the Attorney General, 
U. S. Webb, to the Commiisioner, Ray- | 
mond L. Haight. 


Differs From Trust 


The opinion follows in full text: 
I am in receipt of your communica- 


| 





$463,723; “other manufactures of cotton,” 
“other vegetable 
food products and beverages,” $230,831 
and $174,877; and “other wood and pa- 
per,” $218,694 and $337,533. 

Kentucky 


Leaf tobacco ranged first in value among 
Kentucky’s exports during the 12-month 
period amounting to $14,055,405 compared 
with $10,909.670 during 1929 and was tol- 


lowed in order by bituminous coal, $2,- | 


264,614 and $2,369,496; iron and _ steel 
plates, sheets, skelps, and strips, $1,269,682 
and $2,100,734; and boards, planks and 
scantlings, $1,070,622 and $1,290,466. Other 
leading exports, with comparative values 
for 1929, were: Machinery and parts (ex- 


cept agricultural), $442,232 and $563,234; | 


“other manufactures of wood,” 
and $782,138; “other cultivating 
ments and parts,” $280,278 and $303,812; 
field and garden seeds, $250,606 and $173,- 
908; and horse and power plows, $205,188 
and $374,152. 


$372,141 


Oklahoma 

Gasoline ranked first in value among 
Oklahoma's exports during the 12-month 
period amounting to $5,479,833 compared 
with $4,648,863 during 1929, and was fol- 
lowed in order by crude petroleum, $3,- 
507,732 and $7,452,428; wheat flour, -$2,801,- 
036 and $3,288,384; and lubricating oil, $2,- 
691,891 and $2,460,965. Other leading ex- 


| ports, with comparative values for 1929, 


were: Unmanufactured cotton, $2,662,289 
and $10,921,269; wheat, $1,750,716 and $3,- 


093,357; paraffin wax, $747,921 and $1,016,- | 


731; lard, $340,925 and $566,578; and ma- 
chinery, vehicles and parts, $220,761 and 
$384,241. 
Arkansas 

Unmanufactured eotton ranked first in 
value among Arkansas’ exports during the 
12-month period amounting io $9,349,232 
compared with $21,190,504 during 1929 and 
was followed in order by board’, planks 
and scantlings, $1,988,142 and $2,353,331; 
cooperage shooks, $673,738 and $520,155; 
and “other wood and paper, and manu- 
factures,” $552,799 and $1,070,422. Other 
leading exports, with comparative values 
for 1929, were: Bauxite ore, $403,113 and 
$722,600; veneers and plywood, $398,346 
and $601,132; cooperage staves, $387,262 
and $908,860; cotton seed oil, $223,242 and 
$188,059; and “other metals and manufac- 
tures,” $170,682 and $165,342. 


Rhode Island 

Rubber thread ranked first 
among Rhode Island’s exports during the 
12-month period amounting to $1,433,608 
compared with $1,221,258 during 1929, and 
was followed in order by cotton cloth, duck 
and tire fabric, $1,236,308 and $2,012,228: 
rubber footwear, $1,231,687 and $3,253,938: 
and tools, $1,229,406 and $1,686,976. Other 


imple- | 


in value} 


tion of June 19 with which you enclose 
circulars and an application blank con- 
taining a description of the plan of fi- 
nancing to be followed by the Eastern 
Star Hall Association of Sacramento. You 
state that this plan appears to be very 
similar to the plan followed by the Elks 
Lodge of Marysville, in which it was con- 
cluded that the same was not subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Division of 


lof a committee to cooperate with 


Announced by the 


The handling of disputes in a fair and 
reasonable manner, the installation by 
each member of an accurate method of 
determining his costs, and the a agg 
Federal Trade Commission and to enforce 
trade practice rules adopted, are some 
of the provisions embodied in the revised 
trade practice rules of the common brick 
industry, and just announced by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

The Commission's announcement follows 
in full text: 


Changes Accepted 


| By the Industry 


Revised Trade Practice Rules — 
For Common Brick Industry 





Regulations Governing Production and Sales 








INSURANCE SUPERVISION 








‘Utility Earnings 
Being Studied in 


Wisconsin Cities 
















| 
Trade Commission | 


State Public Service Com- 
ceiving or misleading purchasers, is an! 
unfair trade practice.” 


mission Is Investigating 
Rule 7—The Commission — substituted | 


and approved the following for Resolution | Profits Realized in Vari- 
8 as adopted by the industry: 5a 

“Directly or indirectly to give or per-| ous Municipal Plants 
mit to be given or offer to give money | SSS 
or anything of value to agents, employes, | Mapison, WIs., July 20. 


or representatives of customers or proS-| he earnings of a number of municipal 
pective customers or to agents, employes, | utilities are being investigated by the 
or representatives of competitors’ cuS-| public Service Commission and reductions 
tomers or prospective customers, without!in rates have been ordered in certain in- 
the eee of their ype or oo | stances. 

cipals, as an inducement to influence their | 

employers or principals to purchase 7 on Bea ool o~, 1. 
contract to purchase industry products | Ti esion's investigation of the utility's 
from the maker of such gift or offer, or| 


The common brick industry has ac- 
cepted the changes in its trade practice 
conference rules as recently suggested by 
the Federal Trade Commission. The 
Commission declined to approve or ac- 
lcept 12 rules originally adopted at the 
conference of Feb. 3, 1930, held in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and suggested changes in the 
| wording of several other rules. 

Ten rules in Group I relate to prac- 
tices held to be violations of the law and 
|pertain to such subjects as price dis- 


| practice.” 
Rule 8—The Commission 
and approved the following for Resolu 
tion 14 as adopted by the industry: 
with the 
injuring a competitor, and where the ef 
fect may be to substantially lessen com 
petition or tend 





Corporations. 


You point out that there is only one 
|feature in the plan above named which 
appears to differ from that pursued by 
| the Elks Lodge and that is the provision 
for the issuance by the trustee of trustee 
certificates evidencing the participation 
jin the group insurance. 

Briefly, the plan consists of the fol- 
lowing: 


The members subscribe to certain 
;}amounts of money to pay off the indebt- | 
edness of their lodge. Those who do not 
pay cash execute a promissory note pay- 
able to the trustee, the California Trust 
and Savings Bank of Sacramento. The 
| trustee then advances the money to pay 
|Off the indebtedness on the lodge and 
takes out group insurance for the benefit 
|of the members who furnish the money, 
;and while no specific provision is made 
}in the documents for the issuance of any 
| trustee's certificate acknowledging the 
| interest of the member in the group in- 
surance there is a reference on the back 
of the note indicating that perhaps such 
a certificate is to be given by the trustee. 

The reference stated that in the event 
of the failure to pay the note or any 
part thereof the certificate of trust is- 
sued pursuant to the agreement shall 
become void. 


Points to Opinion 


I am of the opinion that this additional 
feature does not bring the matter within 
the jurisdiction of the Commissioner of 
Corporations and in this connection I call 
your attention to an opinion rendered by 
this office on Nov. 26, 1925, relating to the 
Oddfellows’ Building Association of 
Orange. Your office presented the.specific 
inquiry whether the issuance of the in- 
sured trust certificate would constitute the 





issuance of a security, which is the precise 
question involved in your instant com- 
munication. In that opinion you were 


advised that the so-called trust certificate 
is nontransferable and in reality is noth- 
ing more than a brief statement of the 
contract or of the terms of the transac- 
tion and would not constitute a security. 

I see nothing in connection with: the 
present plan that differentiates it or would 
lead to any different conclusion from that 
which was entertained in the case of the 
Oddfellows’ Building Association of Orange 





crimination; secret payment of rebates; 
|inducing breach of contract; selling goods | 
| below cost with intent of injuring a com- | 
petitor; imitation of trade marks, trade 
names or slogans; shipping products 
|which do not conform to samples; giving | 
money to employes of competitors’ cus- 


unfair trade practice.” 
Rule 9.—The Commission 


| tion 19 as adopted by the industry: 

“The defamation of competitors 
falsely imputing to 
|}conduct, inability 


them dishonorabl 


to influence such employers or principals | 
to refrain from dealing or contracting to 
} deal with competitors, is an unfair trade 
substituted 


“The shipment of goods on consignment 
intent and with the effect of 


to create a monopoly 
or to unreasonably restrain trade, is an 


substituted 
j}and approved the following for Resolu- 


by 


earnings in 1930 disclosed that the elec- 
tric department earned about 18 per cent 
on the book value of the property, which 
was approximately the same as the Com- 
mission's engineering department esti- 
|mated the cost of reproduction on a 
present price basis. The joint earning 
{of the electric and water departments 
|was about 10 per cent of the book value. 


Earning Percentages 


The electric department, the Commis- 
|sion stated, earned about 25 per cent on 
|the engineering department's depreciated 
|value on the present day price basis or 
;nearly 33 per cent on the depreciated 
jvalue on a split inventory basis. On 
|the depreciated value found by an en- 
gineering firm employed by the city, the 
|electric department was found to have | 


e 


tomers; shipment of goods on consign- 
ment with the intent of injuring a com- 


ond | paragement of the grade or quality of| 


petitor; defamation of competitors; 
coercing the purchase of several 
| group of products. 


to perform contracts, 

| questionable credit standing, or by other | bard ole craecett total aaa 
alse representations, or -| y als s 

. i Se oe to comply with the provisions of the State 


|their goods, with the tendency and ca-|!aw with respect to the management of 
pacity to mislead or deceive purchasers | the utility by a properly organized water 








There are six Group II rules accepted | 


or prospective purchasers, 


is an unfair | 2nd electric commission or board of pub- 


by the Commission as expressions of the 
| trade. 


| trade practice.” 
'Coercing the Purchase 


The Commission's official statement to, e 
the trade follows: ‘Of Group of Products 


A Trade Practice Conferenec for the | 
Common Brick Industry was held at the | q 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 3,! tion 10 as adopted by the industry: 
1930, under the direction of Commissioner | 
William E. Humphrey, of 


tice Conferences. the seller, where the effect may 


‘Various Resolutions 


Of Conference Reworded 


On the basis of proauction, it was es- | 
timated that 60 per cent of 


restrain trade, 
tice.” 
Group II: 


or represented. In addition to member- | 


Rule 10.—The Commission substituted | 
nd approved the following for Resolu- | 


“The practice of coercing the purchase | 
the Federal) of several, or a group of products, as a/ 
Trade Commission, assisted by M. Mark-| condition to the purchase of one or more | 
jham Flannery, Director of Trade Prac-| products under the exclusive control of | 
be to} 
substantially lessen competition or tend | 
to create a monopoly or to unreasonably 
is an unfair trade prac- 


Rule A.—The Commission 
I the total | substituted and accepted the following for 
production of the industry was present | Resolution 18 as adopted by the industry: 
“It is the judgment of this conference 


\lic works. The city, it was found, has 
permitted the operation of the utilities 
by the common council throgh a council 
committee. 


Reduction Ordered 


In the case of ‘a municipal plant at 
New Richmond the Commission held that 
electric rates should be reduced. The 
City Public Utility Commission ordered 
a reduction of about $6,000 a year, where- 
upon the city council abolished the com- 
mission and turned its functions pver to 
| the local board of public works, an- 
nouncing that the State Commission's or- 
der would be contested. 


Representatives of the village of Mazo- 
manie at a recent hearing before the 
Commission asserted that the valuation 
on which the Commission assumed the 


‘ship of The Common Brick Manufac-/that the industry should adopt in co-|C@ings were too high was inaccurate 
turers Association, Colorado Clay Prod- | operation with buyers a standard form of |®"4 that a proper revision would show 
ucts Association, and the Mason Material} contract which will thoroughly protect | that the municipal plant's earnings do 


Dealers’ Association, there were 115 firms 
represented. 

After the objects, purposes, and pro- 
|}cedure were explained, the conference 
| discussed and adopted 28 resolutions deal- 
ing with various trade or business prac- 
tices. The Commission, after considera- 
tion, has reworded some of these reso- 
!lutions, and has divided them into Group 
I and Group II. Those in Group I the 
Commission has approved, and those in 
Group II the Commission has accepted 


the rights of both buyers and sellers.” 

Rule B.—The Commission 
and accepted the followin 
20 as adopted by the industry: 


| 
| 


arrive at an agreement. 


, arbitration under some one of the pr 


as expressions of the trade. The Com-| ing codes.” | 
mission declined to approved or accept} Rule C.—The Commission substituted 
Resolution 7, 9, 11, 12, 18, 15, 16, 17, 21,| ana accepted the following for Resolution 


22, 24 and 28, as adopted by the industry. 

The .Commission has directed that 
noticé be given that in referring to or 
quoting trade practice conference rules 
the form in which they appear in the, 


23 as adopted by the industry: 


Rule D.—The Commission 


statement be fol- 


substituted 
for Resolution 


“The industry approves the practice of 
| handling disputes in a fair and reasonable | 
;manner, coupled with a spirit of modera- 
| tion and good will, and every effort should 
|be made by the disputants themselves to 
If unable to do 
|so they should agree, if possible, upon | 
evail- 


“It is the judgment of the industry that | 
each member should install a proper and 
accurate method for determining his cost.” | 
substituted 


not exceed 8 per cent. 


Estimated rubber 
|Kingdom, June 30 were: 


stocks in the United 
London, 82,300 
tons of dry rubber and 45 tons of latex; 
Liverpool, 54,300 tons—in all—136,645 tons. 
(Department of Commerce.) 


should use his best efforts to observe these 
rules of approved practices.” 

Rule F.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Resolu- 
tion 27 as adopted by the industry: 

“The industry records its approval of 
the distribution among members of the 
industry of information covering delin- 
quent and slow credit accounts in so far 
as it may be lawfully done.” 


tric Company, Inland Power and Light Com- 
pany and other companies in the American 
Power & Light Company group, by W. B. 
Borne (Exs. 4909, 4910, 4911). | 

Intercorporate Relations between Idaho 
Power Company and its subsidiaries with the | 
Electric Power é& Light Corporation, by W. B. 


orne (Ex. 4919). 1 
. Organization, Physical Properties and 
Operations of Idaho Power Company, by J. 
C. Dickerman (Ex. 4923). 

Report and Exhibits on Minnesota Opera- 
tions of Phoenix Utility Company, by Le- 


y . 4924). 
ggg MR, Operating Conditions 
and Operating results of the Minnesota Power 
& Light Company, by J. C. Dickerman (Ex. 
4925). 
Publicity Phase ef Inquiry 

On June 25 a number of items on the 
publicity or propaganda phase of the in- 
vestigation were put into the record. 
Among these was a compilation showing 
distribution in schools, by State commit- 
tees on public utility information, of elec- 
tricity and gas pamphlets and miscella- 
neous literature, for 1927 except as other- 
wise noted (Ex. 4928); and a compilation 
showing newspaper publicity as reported 
by the State public utility information 
committees or bureaus ‘Ex. 4938); certain 
additional, selected responses by educators 
to the Dean Ruggles Questionnaires with a 
sample of each form of the questionnaires 
which were sent to the various universi- | 
ties and school men, in his survey under- | 
taken under the pay and auspices of the 
National Electric Light Association (Ex. 
4928). There were also put into the rec- 
ord the rate books published by the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association. for the 
years 1928, 1929 and 1930, and change 
sheets for the year 1930 (Exs. 4932, 4933, 
4934 and 4934-A). 

Since the last interim report, account-, 
ants’ reports were completed on one group | 
of operating companies, and on one large 
holding~company. The field accounting 
examination was continued on five holding 

@company groups, and on three operating 
companies. Accounting work was begun 
on one holding company. Preparation of 
reports on the management, servicing and 
corporate interrelations of several hold- 
ing companies, service organizations and 
operating companies were continued, and 
reports on the transmission of electric 
energy across State lines are being writ- 
ten for two large holding company groups. 

On June 25 adjournment was taken un- 
til after Labor Day. During the interven- 
ing period field work and preparation of 
reports for hearings wil] continue. No 
further interim report will be submitted 
until after the resumption of hearings. 





Two Utility Mergers 
Are Asked in Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 20. 

The Public Service Commission has 
taken under advisement a petition for ap- 
proval of the merger into two groups of 
five public utility companies having a total 
capitalization of more than $100,000,000. 

At a hearing upon the petition repre- 
sentatives of the companies testified that 
the mergers would reduce administrative, 
operating and financing expenses. No| 
testimony in opposition was presented. 

The companies involved in the larger 
of the two proposed mergers are the Pub- 
lic Service Company of Indiana, with a 
capitalization of $57,493,500, serving 192 
communities in the southern part of the 
State with electricity, 25 with gas and 17 
with water, and the Indiana Electric Cor- 
poration, with a capitalization of $23,126,- 
050 and serving electricity to 25 communi- 
ties, gas to four and water to two. 

The other proposed merger includes the 
Northern Indiana Power Company, capi- 
talized at $15,416,000; the Wabash Valley 

@ Electric Company, capitalized at $4,198,- 
@ 900, and the Attica Electric Compangy cap- 
italized at $579,300. 


Misouri's exports during the 12-month pe- 
riod amounting to $5,019.833 compared 
with $8.378,720 during 1929, and was fol- 
lowed in order by “other machinery and 
apparatus,” $2,353,786 and $2,480,950; lard 
and neutral lard, $2,081.889 and $2,750,259; 
and gasoline, $2,045.916 and $2,117,669. 
Other leading exports, with comparative 
values for 1929, were: Wheat flour, $1,- 


970,636 and $2,912,597; undressed furs, $1,-| 


827,668 and $3,537,703; motor, starters and 
controllers, $1,057,936 and $1,025,677; sugar- 
mill machinery, $932,870 and $601,938; and 
leather footwear, $932,461 and $1,271,127. 


Minnesota 

Wheat ranked first in value among 
Minnesota's exports during the 12-month 
period amounting to $6,907,482 compared 
with $10,990.556 during 1929, and was fol- 
lowed in order by lard and neutrai lard, 
$4,398,680 and $5,353,462; wheat flour, 32,- 
520,626 and*$3,656,579; and machinery and 
parts (except agricultural), $2,095.405 and 
$2,310,106. Other leading exports, with 
comparative values for 1929, were’ Cured 
hams and shoulders, $1,458,161 ana $2,- 
038,329; wheel tractors, $1,197,586 and $1,- 
868,055; “other agricultural machinery,” 
$1,124,950 and $1,415,447; bacon, $964,943 
and $1,113.538; and “other wood and 
paper,” $935,152 and $874,512. 

Mississippi 

Unmanufactured cotton ranked first 
among Mississippi's exports during the 
12-month period amounting to $17,753,244 
compared with $37,356,432 during 1929 and 
was followed in order by Southern pine 
lumber, $4,400,832 and $6,889,511; sawed 
Southern pine timber, $2,645,188 and $1,- 
532,903; and oak lumber, $1,674,908 and 
$1,954,561. Other leading exports, with 
comparative values for 1929, were: Rosin, 
$531,658 and $690,476; “other hardwood 


lumber,” $473,515 and $551,273; “other 
wood and paper,” $420,081 and $860,674: 
gum lumber, $567,316 and $322,655; and 


“other vegetable food products and bev- 
erages,” $339,753 and $779,178. 


\Iowa 
Lard ranked first in value among Iowa's 
exports during the 12-month period 


amounting to $10,118,636 compared with 
$12,693,801 during 1929, and was followed 
in order by cured hams and shoulders, 
$3,335,583 and $3,759,006; bacon, $2,769,- 
935 and $4,296,253; and tractors, $2,109,- 
964 and $4,485,630. Other leading exports, 
with comparative values for 1929, when 
available were: Oatmeal and rolled oats, 
$1,142,599 and $647,876; “other industrial 
machinery,” $918,060 and $974,803; glu- 
cose, $835,023 and $1,345,408; electrical ma- 
chinery and apparatus, $738,142 and $761.- 
971; and cornstarch and corn flour, $502,- 
933 and $483,782. 


Kansas 

Wheat ranked first in value fone 
Kansas’ exports during the 12-month pe- 
riod amounting to $7,969,790 compared 
with $1,494,527 during 1929 and was fol- 
lowed in order by wheat-flour, $5,974,191 
and $4,645.756; lard (including neutral 
lard), $4,147,770 and $6,435,808; and well 
and refinery machinery, $2,965,249, no fig- 
ures for 1929 being available. Other 
leading exports, with comparative values 
for 1929, were: 


Cured hams and shoul- 
ders, $1,184,039 and $2,080,229; “other ma- 
chinery, vehicles and parts,” $1,019,075 


'and $444,980; oleo oil, $694;519 and $915,- | 


731; metals and manufacturers, $590,470 
jand $507,463; and “other meats,” §408,- 
|770 and $560,114. 


Florida 
Southern pine boards, planks and scant- 
| lings ranked first among Florida’s exports 
| during the 12-month period amouting to 
$6,557,145 compared with $7,973,822 during 
1929 and was followed in order by phos- 
phate rock, $5,392,859 and $5,227,660; rosin, 
$4,624,953 and $6,847,449; and turpentine, 
$2,047,878 and $2,501,852. Other leading 
exports, with comparative values for 1929, 


leading exports, with comparative vaiues 
for 1929, were: Metal working maclinery, 
$1,181,892 and $1,609,198; textile machin- 
ery, $863,009 and $1,863,093; “other tex- 
tiles,” $576,977 and $635,074; “other indus- 
trial machinery,” $478,818 and $400,488; 
and “other rubber manufactures,” 
622 and $316,129. 


Nebraska 


jor the Elks Lodge of Marysville. 
Pea 


|206 and $202,532; and “other wood and 
paper,” $147,390 and $321,497. 


Montana 


Crude petroleum ranked first in value 
$430,-| among Montana's exports during the 12- 
month period amounting to $2,416,276 com- 
| pared with $2,368,810 during 1929, and was 
Lard and neutral lard ranked first in | tollowed in order by refined petroleum 
value among Nebraska's exports during| products, $545,453 and $435,738; copper 
the 12-month period amounting to $2,- | rods, $307,506 and $344,760; and edible ani- | 
665,345 compared with $2,943,792 during|mals and animal products, $279,290 and} 
1929 and was followed in order by wheat, | $437,737. Other leading exports, with com- 


Commission's official 
lowed with reference to wording, group- 
ing, numbering and lettering. 

Group I: Rule 1.—The Commission sub- 
stituted and approved the following for 
Resolution 1 as adopted by the industry: 

“It is an unfair trade practice for any 
person engaged in interstate commerce, 
in the course of such commerce, either 
directly or indirectly, to discriminate in 
price between different purchasers of com- 
modities, where the effect of such dis- 
crimination may be to substantially les- 
sen competition or tepd to” create a 
monopoly in any line of commerce: Pro- | 
vided that nothing herein contained shall | 


25 as adopted by the industry: 


;eral Trade Commission 


$1,516,503 and $691,457; bacon, $1.054 525 


and $1,629,665; and oleo oil, $893.400 and| 


$1,069,577. Other leading exnorts, with 
comparative values for 1929, were: Wheat 
flour, $779,954 and $440,357; hams and 
shoulders, $685,551 and $607,037: pickled 
pork, $438,387 and $356,225; “other meats,” 
$382,496 and $238,464; and sausage casings, 
$346,025 and $352,404. 


Arizona 

Unmanufactured cotton ranked first in 
value among Arizona's exports during the 
12-month period amounting to $3,181,621 
compared with $7,290,120 during 1929, and 
was followed in order by refined copper in 
ingots, bars, and other forms, $511,542 and 
$824,691; gasoline, $311,021 and $97,188: 
passenger automobiles, except electric 
$309,708 and $345,922, and manufactures of 
iron and steel, $277,701 and $342,678. Other 
leading exports, with comparative values 
for 1929, when available, were: Vegetables 
and preparations, $276,179 and $231,392; 
“other manufactures of cottom,” $270,112 
and $248,683; “other machinery and ve- 
hicles,” $261,797; wheat, $197,062: and 
“other inedible animals and animal prod- 
ucts,” $186,528 and $183,588. 


Maine 

Pulp woods ranked first in value among 
Maine's exports during the 12-month pe- 
riod amounting to $1,114,070, figures for 
1929 not being available. Next in order 
was unmanufactured wood valued at $847.- 
321 during 1930 compared with $432.655 
the previous year, followed by wheat, $614.- 
882 with no comparative figures, and man- 
ufactures of wood, $502,655 and $768,299. 
Other leading exports, with comparative 
values for 1929, were: Industrial machin- 
ery and parts, $412,397 and $528,722; iron 
and steel manufactures, $331,794 and $437,- 
638; ‘other machinery, vehicles and parts,” 
$309,947 and $308,700; canned fish, $303,- 
639 and $423,843, and “other wood and 
paper,” $247,097 and $615,363. 


South Dakota 

Lard ranked first in value among South 
Dakota's exports during the 12-month pe- 
riod amounting to $3,479,958 compared 
with $3,550,438 during 1929, and was fol- 
lowed in order by hams and shoulders, 
$1,340,251 and $1,366,248; bacon, $1,104,305 
and $1,286,107; and “other edible animals 
and animal products,” $258,753 and $129,- 
089. Other leading exports, with compara- 
tive values for 1929, were: Corn, $88,197 
and $156,665; “other inedible animals and 
animal products,” $47,201 and $27,615; tex- 
tiles and manufactures, $41,580 and $68,- 
452; machinery, vehicles and parts, $35,602 


and $58,793; and metals and manufactures, | 


$15,643 and $20,130. 
New Hampshire 


first in value among New Hampshire's ex- 
ports auring the 12-month period amount- 
ing to $998,848 compared with $1,244,927 
during 1929, and was followed 


$887,816;~ knitting machines and parts, 
$742,388 and $1,234,911; and wood pulp, 
$394,123 and $341,787. Other leading ex- 
ports, with comparative values for 1929, 
were: “Other machinery and parts,” $353.- 
269 and $388,658; paper an@ manufactures, 
$287,440 and $323,372; “other nonmetallic 
mineral products,” $192,820 and $321,503; 


Mining and quarrying machinery ranked | 


in order | 
by cotton manufactures, and $764,400 and | 


; parative values for 1929, were: 
metals and manufactures,” 


$117,673; machinery, 


“Other 
$151,425 and 
| vehicles and 
664 and $265,684; fertilizers, $75,133 and 
$12,463; and “other vegetable food prod- 
ucts and beverages,” $65,696 and $224,831. 


Delaware 


Goat and kid upper leather, including 
glazed kid, ranked first in value among 
Delaware's exports during the 12-month 
period amounting to $847,649 compared 
with $508,357 during 1929, and was fol- 
lowed in order by paper and pulp mill 


able for the previous year; vulcanized 
fiber sheets, strips, rods and tubes, $462,- 
393 and $508,117; and “other machinery 
vehicles and parts,” $413,439 and $623,521. 
Other leading exports, with comparative 
values for 1929, were: Iron and steel plates, 
sheets, skelps, and strips, $268,058 and 
$472,329; chemicals and refated products, 
$177,392 and $155,106; rubber hose, $152,773 
and $161,477; “other wood and paper and 
manufactures,” $148,029 and $178,421; and 
“other inedible vegetable products,” $142,- 
799 ahd $160,474. 


Colorado 

Mininig and quarrying machinery 
ranked first in value among Colorado's 
exports during ihe 12-month period 
amouting to $1,195,160 compared with 
$1,445,509 during 1929 and was followed 
in order by “other machinery and parts,” 
$375,044 and $437,872; iron and steel man- 


ufactures, $349,728 and $218,526; “other 
nonmetallic mineral products,” $201,880 
and $141,305; and asphalt and bitumen, 


$143,025 and $59,634. Other leading ex- 
ports, with comparative figures for 1929, 
were: “Other vegetable feed products 
and beverages,” $115,355 and $198,515; 


| 
(Continued on Page 9, Column 1.]” 


‘Reduced Rates for Gas 
Are Effected in Montana 


HELENA, Mont., July 20. 
Reductions in rates for natural gas in 
| several ¢@ffies and towns served by the 
Billings Gas Company, ranging from 20 
per cent for small consumers to 99 per 
cent for large consumers, have been made 
|by agreement by the company and the 


announcement by the Commission. 


An, order approving the new schedules, | 


effective as of July 15, has been issued, the 
Commission stated, in a proceeding initi- 
ated by the Commission last May. The ia- 
quiry was directed against the Billings 
company, it was stated, but subsequently 
was amended to include the Gallatin Nat- 
ural Gas Company, owner of the pipe lines 
transporting the natural gas to the city 
gates of the various municipalities serveu 

The rate for the first 6,000 cubic feet of 
gas used per month was reduced from 62's 
cents to 50 cents, which amount decreases 
as consumption increases until the second 
100,000 cubic feet will cost 45 cents per 
| 1,000 and gas used in excess of 1,000,009 
| cubic feet per month will cost 15 cents per 
| 1,000. Each consumer will be required to 
|pay a minimum bill of $1.25 a month as 


were: Grapefruit, $1,233,661 and $1,631,- | electrical machinery and apparatus, $153,- heretofore. 





y 


parts, | 
$147,541 and $408,653; undressed furs, $75,- | 


machinery, $726,993, no figures being avail- | 


Publi¢ Service Commission, according to! 


prevent discrimination in price between 
purchasers of the same class on account 
of differences in the grade, quality or 
quantity of the commodity sold, or that 
makes only due allowance for differences 
in the cost of selling or transportation, or | 
discrimination in price in the same or 
| different communities made in good faith 
|to meet competition; and provided fur- 
| ther, that nothing herein contained shall 
prevent persons engaged in selling the 
products of this industry in commerce 
from selecting their own customers in 
bona fide transactions and not in restraint | 
of trade. 


| 


| 
| 


Secret Allowance 
Of Rebates Disapproved 


Rule 2.—The Commission substituted | 
and approved the following for Resolu- | 
2 as adopted by the industry: | 

“The secret payment or allowance of | 
rebates, refunds, commissions, or unearned | 
discounts, whether in the form of money | 
or otherwise, or secretly extending to cer- 
tain purchasers special services or privi- 
leges, not extended to all purchasers un- 
der like terms and conditions, with the 
{intent and with the effect of injuring a | 
competitor and where the effect may be | 
to substantially lessen competition or tend | 
to create a monopoly or to unreasonably 
restrain trade, is an unfair trade practice. 

Rule 3——The Commission substituted | 
and approved the following for Resolu- | 
tion 3 as adopted by the industry: 

“Maliciously inducing or attempting to 
induce the breach of existing contracts | 
between competitors and their customers | 
by any false or deceptive means whatso- | 
ever, or interfering with or obstructing the | 
performance of any such contractual | 

| 
} 
| 


| 





ties or services by any such means, with 
the purpose and effect of unduly hamper- 
ing, injuring, or embarrassing competi- 
tors in their business, is an unfair trade 
practice.” 

Rule 4.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for resolution 
4 as adopted by the industry: 

“The selling of goods below cost with 
the intent and witb the effect of injuring 
a competitor and where the effect may 
be to substantially lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly or to unréa- 
sonably restrain trade, is an unfair trade 
practice.” 

Rule 5.—The Commission substituted 
|and approved the following for Resolution 
5 as adopted by the industry: 

“The imitation of the trade marks, 
trade names, slogans, or other marks of 
identification of competitors, having the 
tendency and capacity to mislead or de- 
ceive purchasers or prospective pur- 
chasers, is an unfair trade practice.” 





Shipping of Products 
Dissimilar to Samples 


Rule 6.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolution 
6 as adopted by the industry: 

“The practice of shipping or delivering 
products which do not conform to the 
samples submitted or representations 
made prior to securing the orders, with- 
out the consent of the purchasers to such 
substitutions, and with the effect of de- 


Qqemeentnesen 





and accepted the followi ‘ 
p owing for Resolution | By direction of the Commission: Otis 


B. Johnson, secretary. 

P.S. Attention is called to Federal Trade 
Commission v. Raladam Company, decided 
May 25, 1931, in which the Supreme Court 
of the United Stat<s has apparently held 
'that in order for a practice to constitute 
and accepted the following for Resolu-|an unfair method of competition it must 
tion 26 as adopted by the industry: 'be shown to have the tendency to injuri- 

“Each manufacturer of common brick ously affect the business of competitors. 


“A Committee on Trade Practices is 
hereby created to cooperate with the Fed- 
and to perferm 
such act as may be proper to put these 
rules into effect.” 


Rule E.—The Commission substituted 











Ben Franklin eo 
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The Sparks From His Kite-String Were 
Forerunners of a Huge Industry .. . 


® ® How the Government Helps Use This 
Giant Slave... 


E.tecrricrry touches Gov- 
ernment at almost as many points as it touches the 
people. Figures compiled ... plants and broadcasting 
stations listed ... census surveys of manufacturers... 
industries . . . study of power resources . . . regulation 
... vocational training ... these phrases suggest the 
many avenues of Government cooperation. 


Each will be dealt with in 
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written by outstanding experts in the Gov- 
ernment telling what is being done in this 
field in the new series on 
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LContinued from Page 7.] 
“other metals and manufactures,” $11h- 
908 and $108,161; and inedible vegetable 
products, $103,200 and $85,110. 
Vermont 

“Other machinery, vehicles and parts” 
ranked first in value among Vermonis 
exports during the 12-month period 
amounting to $1,373,824 compared with 
$297,458 during 1929, and was followed , 
in order by scales and balances, $292,068 
and $536,818; “other nonmetallic mineral 
products,” $187,976 and $197,913; and 
“other metals and manufactures,” $168,- | 
612 and $222,301. Other leading exports, | 
with comparative values for 1929, were: | 
Marble in blocks (rough or dressed), $132,- | 
888 and $127,920; wood and maniifactures, | 
$114,985 and $258,962; inedible vegetable | 
products, $103,784 and $60,236; household 
and personal effects, $97,217 and $108,- 
973; and textiles, $79,042 and $150,204. 


Idaho 


Wood and paper ranked first in value 
among Idaho’s exports during the 12- 
month period amounting to $251,784, com- | 
parative figures for 1929 not being avail- 
able. Next in order was metals and man- 
ufactures, valued at $148,296 compared 
with $61,827 in 1929; dried beans, | 
528 and $154,850; and vehicles and parts, 
$77,948 and $189,223. Other leading ex- | 
ports, with comparative values for 1929 | 
when available, were: Dried peas, $77,- | 
195; machinery and parts, $66,543 and | 
$144,684; apples in boxes, $57,770; inedible | 
vegetable products, $30,643 and $35,535; 
and chemicals and related products, $23,- 
700 and $24,010. . 

Wyoming 

Crude petroleum ranged first in value 
among Wyoming’s exports during the 12- 
month period amounting to $727,497 com- 
pared with $851,677 during 1929, and was 
followed in order by machinery and ve- 
hicles, $128,989 and $48,732; paraffin wax, 
$76,320 and’ $280,716; and vegetable food 
products and beverages, $72,444 and $38,- 
218. Other leading exports, with com- 
parative values for 1929, were: Refined 
petroleum. oils, $42,117 and $177,467; 
“other nonmetallic mineral products,” 
$11,633 and $11,784; metals and manufac- 
tures, $11,562 and $4,893; edible animals 
and animal products, $6,704 and $90; and | 
inedible vegetable products, $5,864 and $82. | 

Utah 

Asphalt and bitumen ranked first in 
value among Utah’s exports during the 
12-month period amounting to $212,567 
compared with $321,592 during 1929, and | 
were followed in order by “other non- | 
metallic mineral products,” $154,104 and | 
$43,854; “other machinery, vehicles and, 
parts,” $82,134 and $70,993; and mining | 
and quarrying machinery, $67,017 and | 
$53,646. Other leading exports, with com- | 
parative values for 1929, were: Vegetable 
food products and beverages, $20,910 and | 
$40,734; textiles and manufactures, $14,- 
248 and $13.862; inedible vegetable prod- 
ucts, $12,572 and $9,251; metals and} 
manufactures, $11,993 and $16,551; and 
chemicals and related products, $10,269 
and $11,324. | 

. New Mexico | 


Cotton and manufactures ranked first 
in value among New Mexico's exports 
during the 12-month period amounting 
to $110,482 comparative figures for the 
previo's year not being available. Next 
in order was coal valued at $105,577 com- 
pared with $133,381 during 1929, followed | 
by inedible vegetable products, $59,694 | 
and $96,248; and edible animals and ani- | 
mal products, $46,788 and $48,420. Other | 





leading exports, with comparative values *not infrequently show returns of 10 to 


for 1929, were: Vegetable food products 
and beverages, $37,466 and $71,241; ma- 
chinery, vehicles and parts, $34,672 and 
$82.697; wood and paper, $30,240 and 
$133.381; inedible animals and animal 
products, $27.168 and $44,379; and chem- 
icals and related products, $23,337 and 
$11,784. 
Norih Dakota 


Machinery, Vehicles and parts ranked 


first among North Dakota's exports dur- 


ing the 12-month period amounting to 
$116,031 compared with $186,263 during 
1929, and was followed in order by vege- 
tables food products and beverages, $106,- 
008 and $167,189; “other nonmetallic min- 
eral products,” $49,650, comparative fig- | 
ures for 1929 not being available; and 
inedible. vegetable products, $46,869 and 
$3267. Other leading exports, with com- 
parative values for 1929, were: Inedible 
animals and animal products, $30,066 and 
$92,247; wood and paper, $27,548 and 
$22,942: edible animals and animals prod- 
ucts, $20.979 and $18.294; and textiles and 


manufactures, $15,245 and $15,405. 
Nevada 
Machinery, vehicles and parts ranked 


first in value among Nevada's exports 
during the 12-month period amounting 
to $113.874 compared with $157,855 dur- 
ing 1929, and~-was followed in order by 
nonmetallic minerals, $67,480 and $81,- 
117; manufactures of iron and steel, $42,-! 
025 and $67,791; and vegetable food prod- 
ucis and beverages, $26,769 and $23,764. 
Other leading exports with comparative | 
values for 1929, were: Inedible animals 
and animal products, $24,988 and $17,+ 
234; edible animals and animal products, 
$14.272 and $14,978; textiles, $8,905 and 
$10,326; and inedible vegetable products, 
$4,002 and $8,156. | 
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| industry practices more humanitarian pol- 


|less, per annum. While these figures rep- 
|resent great reductions, nevertheless, the 
| distribution of more than $2,000,000,000 per 
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[Continued from Page 2.] 
ness on the part of their patrons (par-|ter part of 1929, the return on railroad | 
ticularly the ae ee ie property investment has been very low in- 
lc et tive ant Yet hive,” therefore deed. For the year 1930 it was 3.54 per | 
| become matters of personal moment and cent. For the present year, as a whole, 
concern to substantially every human be- upon the present basis of rates, it may | 
perhaps approximate 2% to 2% per cent, | 


ing living in the United States. 
on the assumption that there will be! 
some seasonal increase in business to-| 
ward the end of the year. “But for the! 
first five months of 1931, the actual return | 
was only 2.10 per cent. 
The number of cars loaded with reve-' 
nue freight declined early in June to a} 
level of about 740,000 per week, which | 


represents the lowest figures ever reached | 
, Since records of car loadings have been | 
kept, beginning with the year 1918, while | 
the number of idle cars has risen to above 
600,000, eating up interest at the rate of | 
$50,000,000 to $60,000,000 a year. | 


Concurrently, the decline in passenger 
traffic has been enormous, amounting to} 
over 40 per cent since 1920. The fact that | 
this is due largely to the use of the private 
automobile rather than to the effect of | 
commercially operated buses does not min- | 
imize the necessity for recognizing the | 
severity of the loss involved, and the need | 
for making up for it in other directions | 
where practicable. | 

So low have railroad earnings fallen 
in the first half of 1931 that the status as 
legal investments for savings funds, 
trustees, etc., of hundreds of millions of | 
dollars in railroad mortagage bonds, is | 
threatened, though they should logically | 
be of gilt edge’character, and their sound- | 
ness as to both interest and principal be- | 
yond question. 


Purchasing Power 


Of the Carriers 


Business men must not forget that the 
flow of commerce is a reciprocal process. 
Buyers are sellers, as well. Producers are 
¢ Oo consumers. ; 

The normal buying capacity of the rail- 
roads is estimated at one-sixth of the 
country’s total. Can our business men or 
our farmers, the latter of whom are de- 
pendent for their markets upon the con- 
suming power of the industrial centers, | 
permit that enormous purchasing power 
to be needlessly crippled? Ordinarily the 
railroads buy about one-quarter of all the) 
coal produced in the United States, some 
20 per cent of the timber cut, some 19 per 
cent of the fuel oil, about 17 per cent of 
the iron and steel output, and large 
amounts of practically every other basic 
product, and of nearly all manufactured 
products turned out in the United States. 


The railroads are good employers. No 


icies toward its workers than American 
railroads. From the close of the World 
War until the stock market collapse of 
1929, the average number of employes was 
about 1,750,000, and the pay roll was 
nearly $3,000,000,000 a year. 


Drastic economies made necessary by the 
extraordinary conditions of 1930 and 1931 
have now brought the number of employes 
down to approximately 1,300,000 —. = 

Y ,000, or perhaps a little ; : 
SS SS aa Reasons Are Considered 
For Making Application 


assure their ability to continue giving 
the country the transportation service | 
which is required, that the railroads made | 
their appiication to the Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission for an increase in} 
freight rates. | 

Perhaps the most important thing to 
bear in mind in connection with this | 
application is that it is an emergency | 
revenue measure and not a rate measure. | 
By this is meant that it is a measure 
deemed necessary by the railroads to 
protect their earning power at a critical | 
period and to prevent a crisis from de- 
veloping into a disasier. It is not in- 


Moreover, as the raliroads themselves 
concede in their application for increased 
freight rates, maintenance of their prop- 
erties for this year is not being fully kept 
up, and the number of men employed, and 
consequently the pay roll, would currently 
be larger had the railroads sufficient reve- 
nue to make this possible. 


One of the severe burdens upon the 
railroads is that of taxes, which now 
amount to more than $1,000,000 per day. 
In 1930 the taxes paid by the railroads to 
Federal, State, county and municipal gov- 
ernments consumed 25.8 per cent of the 
net revenue from railway operations. What 
this means is that the railroads of this 
country have reached the point where 
they are now operated for three months 
of every year in order to earn enough to 
pay their tax bills, a startling situation 
to anyone giving it serious thought. Can 
not we say that such a drain upon net 
earning power is greater than any indus- 
try might reasonably be expected to with- 
stand, and especially one so rigidly regu- 
lated and restricted as the railroads? 


It must not be forgotten that railroads 
are subjected to all the forms of taxation 
which were imposed upon them prior to 
the establishment of regulation, and sub- 
sequently our four kinds of government 
have added new forms. Moreover, the 
railroads are being regulated on a theore- 
tical earning power of only 5% per cent, | 
which, however, has never actually been 
attained. In contrast with this, utilities 
under State jurisdiction are permitted to 
earn Oo: 7 or & per cent, while the un- 
regula industries in favorable periods 


is, a long-term readjustment of the rate 
structure, or a revision of the rate struc- 
ture upon more scientific lines, 


These are doubtless desirable develop- 


of the railroads is, and apparently with 
justice, that . the immediate protection 
called for in the emergency rate appli- 
cation Is necessary in order to give time 
for subsequent dealing with the funda- 
mentals ot the situation in a funda- 
mental and orderly way. 


In addition, it is important that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should 
be free to consider all the questions in- 
volved in the 15 per cent rate case upon 
a purely economic basis, with a-view to 
the good of the country, and free from 
political pressure or questions of ex- 
pediency. It is, and should be regarded 
as, a semijudicial body in matters of this 
kind, and as a trustee for the public as 
a whole. 


Services Rendered 
By Railroads Outlined 


Mine E The railroads, I understand, are not 
Restriction Is Seen ;coming before the public with any plea 
. : | for sympathy or pity. They are not ask- 
In Earning Power |ing that the investment in a recessive 

Notwithstanding the importance of sus- industry be bolstered up in order that 
taining the economic health of the rail- individuals may be saved from loss. If 
roads, they have at no time been allowed it were true that the railroads were being 
sufficient earnings since the system of| superseded by newer and better forms of 
Federal regulation went into effect more transportation, the1. economic law should 
than 40 years ago. Coming down to more take its course and the capital losses be 
recent times, the Transportation Act of! borne as best they may. But this is not 
1920 provided that under efficient and|the situation which confronts us. The 
economical management they should be! railroads are not a recessive industry. In 
accorded rates sufficient to produce a fair | the eight years ending with 1930, the Yail- 
return upon the value, of the property|roads spent approximately $6,750,000,000 
= by them in the service of transporta-| upon internal improvements and better- 

: | ments. 


Under authority of this act, the Inter-| ; 
state Commerce Commission for the last! _ It is not too much to say that they were 


nine years has theoretically had in effect a rebuilt internally, and these improvements 
asic of 5%, per cent as constituting such | @nd betterments resulted in the immense 
fair and reasonable return. The facts are, | °C°Momies, and in the enormous increases 
however, as just indicated that in no one|!" €fficiency o* operations which have 
of the nine years has that extremely | 8 € this country, in th> last few years, 
meagre return ever been reached for the better transportation service with respect 
railroads as a whole. The total shortage | to speed, dependability and reliability, both 
for the nine-year period now exceeds| Passenger and freight, than it or any 
$2,500,000,000, = nation ever before enjoyed in his- 
ory. 

Moreover, in 1929, the latest year for 
which records are available, the railroads 
demonstrated their position as the back- 
bone of our transportation system 
rendering 90 per cent of all the ton miles of 
commercial freight traffic performed in 
the United States, by all agencies put to- 
gether, with the exception of the traffic 
moving on the Great Lakes, 
course have been great avenues of trans- 


20 per cent, and more. | 


Return Percentages 
On Property Discussed 


Think what it would mean in relieving | 
unemployment and in lessening the exces- | 
sive pressure to bear down upon pay rolls, 
under which the railroads are now labor- 
ing, if they had at their disposal today | 
even a fair proportion of that $2,500,000,- | 
000. Many people would say it is justly 
theirs, as it was evidently the clear in-| 


' portation— *» gift of nature—for more 

tent of Congress that a fair return should! (han ' 

be given to them. | , e Senay. mie 
Since the depression began in the lat- To’ be continued in the issue of 


July 22, 





, Virginia 
Bonds 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 





















Applications Submitted 
For Broadcast Permits 


| 
Applications received by the Federal | 
Radio Commission July 20 relating to} 
troadcasting amd communications were | 


2 Since Dec. 1 Pass 
Fe ew. commen! TWO Billion Mark 


permit to erect new station to use 1,420 kc | 
50 w., and to share time with Station KTAP 


(KABC). | 
Austin C. Neely, Zelma Franks and Bert | 











semipublic Projects Are I 
Saunders, doing business as Neely & Franks | Semipu dLIC roje cts re in-| 
Radio Company, Court Square, Charles- ° ’ s | 
ton, Miss., construction permit resubmitted, | cl u d e d In Construction | 
— to request 1,500 kc. instead of C S E 

; c. Ss ‘ . 
WOAJ. Nebraska, Wesleyan Univ., 5ist and /ontracts, =A ays mer-| 
t. Paul St., Lincoln, Nebr., construction per- | 
mit amended to request 500 w. instead of 1 kw. | gency Committee 

: ROw, see tere es Corp.. | — 
1520 8th ve., Oakland, alif.. construction | . 
permit amended as to equipment requested. | [Continued from Page 1.] 


. * ‘e . | Francisco, brick fire house, $30,817; ex- | 
Rulings in Finance Cases |tension of Van Ness Avenue, $36,893; Y. | 


x ° 1° |W. C. A. building, $310,0000; Santa Bar- 
And Rate Complaints Filed | para county Bridge, $3,305;" grading job, | 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 


$48,100; bridge, $5,245; grading Mountain | 
: MS | Drive, $3,737; grading boulevard, $11,737; 
on July 20 made public finance decisions, | Pasadena, improving streets, $53,254; San 
which are summarized as follows: Pedro, hangar, $32,286; Santa Clara, pav- | 
Finance Docket No, 8829.—Minneapolis, ing streets, $189,447; various State high-| 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company way construction awarded in June, $2,- 
abandonment: Certificate issued authorizing 653.696 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie ’ 7 : 5 ; 
Railway Company to abandon a 31%-mile| Connecticut: Bridgeport, sewer lines, | 
branch line of railroad in Langdale County, | $91,576; Meriden, developing playground 
me lg recreational centers, $75,000; im- 
Finance Docket No. 8848.—Oregon Short Line; #Md_recrea , , 000; 
Railroad Company abandonment: Certificate | provements at parks, water sheds and golf | 
issued authorizing the Oregon Short Line course, $65,000; Hartford, pump house and | 
Railroad Company to abandon a 2-mile branch conduit work, $60,000; Middletown, re-| 
line of railroad in Lincoln County, Wyo.. pairs to town roads, $20,000; new con- 
struction work, $12,255. 


e e \ : 
{ Delaware: Various State highway con- 
Reductions in Rate ' struction awarded in June, $319,048. 
e ° | District of Columbia: Gohool. se = 
dition to Woodridge chool, : . 
Of Pay to Air Mail | Saeeinabe laundry and bakery, $181,000; 


Operators Forecast 





St. 








os | 
| 
{ 
| 


cutting windows and doors, United States 
Capitol, $22,644; architectural treatment of | 
C Street facade, United States Capitol, | 
| $567,790; foundation and excavations, Su- 
|preme Court Building, $112,000; electrical | 
equipment, Library of Congress, $11,234; 
new copper dome and roof, Library of 
Congress, $40,000; Anacostia, barracks and 
boiler plant, $246,666. 

Georgia.—Fort Benning, paving and 
| storm sewers, $114,000; barracks, $340,000; 
shops and garages, $50,000; officers’ quar- 
ters, $704.000: Tohmasville, water softener 
| plant, $45,000; extensions to water pipes, 


Growing Passenger Traffic 
Is Increasing Revenues of 
Companies, Postmaster 
General Points Out 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| i i i It was to meet these conditions, to pro- | , $13,000; power and light lines, $15,000; 
year in wages is an enormous contribution hear She gee , Watres Act was brought about a few ’ t 
to the purchasing power of the country. lect railroad credit in general, to Save | nonths ago. Further oral and statistical , Plant equipment, $5,000; Monroe, post 

their properties trom deterioration | information. made available at the De- | Office, $60,000; Sandersville, post office, | 
Property Maintenance | through insufficient maintenance, and to $70,000; Thomson, post office, $70,000; 


partment follows: 


Expansions of the air mail system, un- 
der terms of the Watres Act, can be — June, $310,000. 
only if the total operating expense of the ee ; ee 
service is kept within the limit of appro- | _ Idaho.— Various State highway construc 

tots ‘ ; | tion awarded in June, $497,585. 
priations of $27,500,000. The only ex-| : : ees 
ception to this provision, which became|_ Iilinois.—Aledo, concrete surfacing, $44,- 
effective with the current fiscal year, is| 226; Belleville, concrete paving, $92,500; | 
that in certain cases specific authority |Carlyle, concrete surfacing, $25,007; Cook 
to incur a greater expense which ordinarily | County, swimming pool, $250,000; Dixon, | 
would mean a deficit may be requested of | concrete surfacing, $32,329; Pontiac, power | 
Congress | house, $29,570; Taylorville, concrete sur- 
: ' facing, $43,744; Evanston, library, $1,000,- 
000; Kilbourne, gymnasium and _ class- 
|room, $26,000; Manlius, school and gym-| 


Waynesboro, post office, $60,000; various 
State highway construction awarded in 


Savings Effected 


Several extensions ordered recently by 
the Department were made _ possible 


Building Awards | 


| percentages 
| freight rates as may be authorized by the 


ments of the future, but the contention | 


by | 


which of, 


ComMMopItTy prices at wholesale dropped nearly 2 per cent 
4in June, according to a statement issued July 18 by the 


tion of the Department's announcement of wholesale price data 


|tors which resulted from downward revi- 
| sion of, the pay formula last Spring. An- 
| other such revision is due before the fiscal 
| year 1933 begins, but the decreases ef- 
| fected may be even greater than during the 
past year because of the importance of 
increases in passenger business. 

With passenger volume increasing and 
|operators exerting efforts to operate 
'more economically as well as more effi- 
ciently, the Post Office Department is in 
a position to reduce its payments by a 
| substantial amount. Such action also 


| would be likely to make possible even | 966. somerville, school, $150,000; Terre 
| @reater expansion of the Nation-wide net-' Haute, paving ‘streets, $27,520; paving 
| work of mail and passenger services de-|mingei] Road, $27,567; Logansport, new 


pending on mail revenue for a large por- 
tion of operating income. 


| Greater Economy Sought 

Extensions recently brought about have 
increased to about 85,000 miles 
total daily mileage flown by operators 
under contract to carry the mails. Most 
of these lines carry both mail and pas- 
sengers, while some of them also carry 
passengers exclusively on services operated 
in conjunction with the mail routes. 


The Postmaster General, as well as W. 


tion were not forthcoming in the effort 
to reduce costs of operating the air mail 
service. 
Rate of Reductions 
The reductions effected last Spring when 
the rate of pay was discussed by both the 


tended as a permanent rate measure, that! through the saving in payment to opera-| 


nasiumf, $25,006; Moline, bridge, $275,- | 
000; Spring Valley, post office, $60,000; 
| Chicago grade crossing elimination, $500,- | 
| 000; Desplaines, grade school, $45,000; | 
| Jerseyville, high school, $43,012; Lincoln, 
farm building, $25,000; various State | 
|highway construction awarded in June, | 


| $2,219,134. 


he | 
‘ {trees in park, $1,000; 


|ing, curb and gutter, Knox and Adams 


Department and the contractors ranged | 
from $0.05 to $0.20 in the base rate of pay | 


and included a $0.05 cut in the rate for 
fog-flying. The variables for night flying, 
bad terrain, type of radio equipment, pas- 
senger capacity of planes, and multimo- 
tored aircraft remained unchanged. 
Although it is known that passenger 
travel on mail lines so far this year is 
| expanding satisfactorily, the only detailed 
statistics available are for the first quar- 
| ter of 1931, when 28,368 persons were car- 


Indiane.—Brookville, concrete surfacing, 
$35,787; Buckskin, school, $150,000; Evans- 
|ville, concrete surfacing, Willow Road, 
$25,901; concrete surfacing, $65,886; In- 
dianapolis, nurses home, $99,924; La Porte 
and St. Joseph Counties, macadamizing, 
draining and grading Swank Road, $25,- 


boiler, city electric light plant, $65,000; 
extending city water mains, $12,000; clean- 
ing all river banks, $6,000; general repairs 
to all park buildings, $3,000; repairing ail 
streets, $5,000; planting about 500 new 
repairs to water- 
works building, $2,000; Clay County, pav- 


Roads, $2,442; East Gary, Junior High 
School, 000; Ft. Wayne, main sewer, 
$111,000; Hammond, city hall, $500,000; 
Jasper County, addition to grade school, 





: E $30,000; Lafayette, post office, $375,000; 
\Irving Glover, the Second Assistant Post- Morgan County, graveling and paving, 
;master General who has direct charge of $27,633: Owen County, McCormick's 
mail transportation, told the constractors Creek ’ Park Hotel, $40,500; Whitley 
|last February that the Department must County, macadamizing, draining and 
make a better showing in its expenditures grading roads, $37,150; Newton County, 

for the air mail. Mr. Glover on another paving streets, $28,283; | Vandeburgh 
occasion further predicted that contracts County, grading and paving, $45,893; 
might be cancelled if sufficient coopera-| various State highway construction 


awarded in June, $1,270,265. 

Iowa —kKnoxville, officers’ quarters, 
$135,900; Chariton, city hall, $40,000; Ma- 
rengo, post office, $65,000; various State 
highway construction awarded in June, 
$2,708,517. 

Kansas: Atchison, paving eight blocks, | 
North Fifth Avenue, $22,000; paving one 
block, North Eighth Street, $2,200; school, 
$30,000; Wichita, sewage disposal plant, 
$489,444, intermediate schoal, $250,000; 


{Latham, rebuilding rural high school, $50,- 


ried. Predictions have been made by both | 


Mr. Brown and Mr. Glover to the effect 
that 1,000,000 persons would use the air- 
lines this year, and this volume of traffic 
| should make possible substantial decreases 
| in the amount of money air mail contrac- 


| tors require from the Post Office Depart- | 
ment to make scheduled air transporta- | 


tion possible. 


The Postmaster General believes that as 
soon as the Department can learn of the 


000; Salina, addition to Fair Building, $26,- | 
000; various State highway construction | 
awarded in June, $1,066,897. | 

Kentucky: Various State highway con- | 
struction awarded in June, $142,731. | 

Louisiana: Lake Charles high school, | 
$50,000; New Orleans institutional group, | 
$400,000; Madison Parish, levee work, $111,-| 
150; various State highway construction 
awarded in June, $6,722,266. | 

Maryland: Frederick, dam-reservoir, 
| $170,000; Salisbury, improving street, $14,- 
000; sanitary sewers, $16,000; water drains, | 
$3,500; extension to water main, $5,000; | 
developing park, $3,000; Fort Meade, pav- 
ing streets and sidewalks, $30,000; various 
€tate highway construction awarded in 


amount of passenger business secured by | June, $755,081. 


| new lines recently placed in operation, it 


‘can prepare to. make plans for the next | 


annual compensation rate revision. 


of Labor. (Publica- 


Was made in the issue of July 20.) 
shown the index numbers of wholesale prices by groups and 
subgroups of commodities. 
ing power of the dollar is shown in column A: 


(The report of conditions in other 
cities will be printed in full text in | 
the issue of July 22.) 


Widespread Decline in Prices of Commodities 
At Wholesale Is Disclosed in Review for June 


| 
In the following table are 


(1926 equals 100.0.) The purchas- 







June, May, June, May, June, 
= 2 ie A ; 1930 1931 ©1931 A 9 1931 1931 A 
The City of Richmond, the State Capital and largest All commedities .........+.++ 86.8 71.3 70.0 $1.429 Automobiles TN 50s 5. 98.6 98.6 1.014 
Sta, eo” Vi oe ae a Farm products 88.9 67.1 65.4 1,529 Other me:al products q 94.4 94.4 1.059 | 
o. = irginia, has an assessed valuation of WORMADE co ssignce Go.08 5 sap 78.7 596 56.0 1.786 | Building materials ‘ 78.4 77.5 1.290] 
265,335,611 anc ati r 129 99¢ Livestock and poultry ....... 88.5 64.1 61.9 1.616 Lumber ...... 85.3 68.4 67.8 1.475 
+ 1 and a population of 182,929. Other farm products ............0..... 927 71.5 708 1.412 Brick 83.0 808 808 1.238 
1. ° r as : 5 MED sh b 741 EN CLRGK s OAs HS 45.0 OA RE OLE CARAS 90.5 72.9 72.4 1.281 Cement RR PO rr eer ee 91.7 79.7 77.7 1.287 
Vhese bonds, issued for Various improvement pur- | Butter, cheese, and milk 90.4 784 791 1.264 MUUOUIRA) BAGBY cooc.s05d040 son 05esager 86.8 843 843 1.186 
poses, are direct general obligations of the City pay- FEMOD ns sacnssasaperonsrstaarenssngnons ~~ Eo i= Eee menterials .....: > eaisaesecer'eneae a a ee 
: c ; ‘. A - ’ er eS a an teat ting a acerite ale ia 'eia al 9.7 7 427 rer ildir PRONE: A ae ad bans he 99. 3.2 7 
able from unlimited ad valorem taxes against all the | Hides and leather products 102.4 87.3 27.8 1.139 Chemicals. and ‘ies Shader eats takaoten 88.9 79.1 77.9 1.284 
taxable property therein. Hides and skins ....... 99.0 62.6 65.5 1.527 Chemicals 4 Nea rants s aaae NA ae 93.3 81.9 80.2 1.247 
- a Leather ES IE Ee Oa ee Re 102.9 88.1 7.8 1.139 Drugs and pharmaceuticals .......... 7.9 62.8 62.1 1.610 
P i t i Boots and shoes cab hens sthnwe han onas 103.0 94.8 94.7 1.056 WOPEMIMOF MBROPIBED: o.oo 50040p sco dene see 85.3 80.5 79.8 1.253 
rices | Other leather products ..........ssse+s 105.) 101.3 101.3 987 Mixed fertilizers .....eeeseeeereeneess 94.1 828 82.4 1.214 
o yield 3.90% | Textile products 822 66.3 65.4 1.528 | Housefurnishing goods .---+++:++++rerre es 96.2 89.2 886 1.129 
4 POUR OO wns ctseene 89.3 73.9 72.6 1.377 WUTMItUre ...ccccncres 96.5 93.5 92.8 1.078 
Complete circular on request Silk and rayon Pere 64.3 44.0 43.8 2.283 Furnishings ok 95.9 85.5 85.0 1.176 
| Woolen and worsted good 83.6 76.4 75.9 1.318 | Miscellaneous 745 628 618 1.618 
; Other textile products ..... 69.0 55.9 53.1 1.883 Cattle feed oo 102.9 67.9 61.1 1.637 
s | Fvel and lighting materials 76.4 60.9 58.1 1.721 Paper and pulp . 85.2 81.3 80.3 1.245 
ase arris Forbes AMURIMDMAGORTY.<..s.55; 5s) 00accetees 85.8 87.6 888 1.126, Rubber 259 137 133 7.519 
- NO, os oe es aaa k wie 88.2 85.9 83.2 1 202 Aultomobile tires ..c.cccceccaccsescsecs 52.2 45.7 45.7 2.188 | 
Thea LNW aveae nd shank deeabhe awa 84.0 83.7 81.5 1.227 , MOOLIAIIOIND — nesccessdodsencs 03.3 B4.! 0 90 | 
Corporation Gas NN Sc ee Aone 997 990 .. en enelannne Be one Ma 8 oa 64 7 i 36 
or r RB psenseuenearan eee ch 63 35.5 20 3.25 s ufactur s 2 ¢ 38. 
60 Cedar Street, New York | cee nae = a MMe foc) eaos O34 3 7 i : tag ene oe ne Sa ions ao we a0 13ee | 
II oN a a rs 91.7 87.2 86.9 1.151 Non Cu r ities ‘ 86.3 72.6 71.4 1.401 | 
922 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Nonferrous metals ......c.cccsscseses 78.1 60.6 58.9 1.698 All ceanmadities tee forms peeduots and 
Agricultural implements ..........ee% 95.0 94.7 94.6 1.057 MOOR os cenesbacnda ces aa seh de ceies ast anh 85.7 73.2 71.9 1.391 





*Data not yet available. 


SHIPPING . 


French Shipping 


If€creases in Year 


Vessels Leaving and Entering 
Ports Total 128,630 for 
12-month Period 


Shipping at French ports increased dur- 
ing 1930 as compared with the preceding 
year, entrances and clearances totaling 
128,630 vessels of 148,325,000 net tons as 
against 125,889 vessels of 140,464,000 net 
tons in 1929. Entrances and clearances 


at Marseilles and annexes in 1930 totaled | 
17,172 vessels of 31,553,000 net tons; Cher- | 
bourg, 3,199 vessels of 25,463,000 net tons; | 


| grading and surfacing road, $31,762; San nee Le Havre, 16,454 vessels of 20,410,000 


net tons. Further information may be ob- 
tained from the Transportation Division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce by requesting Exhibit 
1686.—Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce, 


Petitions for Increase’ 


Of Intrastate Freight 
Rate Are Dismissed 


South Carolina Railway) 
Sought Same Percentage ; 


As May Be Granted by In- 


terstate Commerce 


Co.tumers, S. C., July 20. 

The South Carolina Railroad Commis- 
sion has dismissed the application of the 
railroads for authority to make the same 
of increase in_ intrastate 
Interstate Commerce 


Commission for 


| interstate rates. 


(Similar petitions have been filed in 
each of the States as a corollary to the 
proceeding before the Interstate Commerce 


| Commission now on hearing.) 


The South Carolina Commission had set 
the local petition for hearing on July 30, 
but states that a letter was received from 
J. E. Tilford, chairman of the executive 
committee of carriers in the Southern 
group, “calling the attention of the Com- 


| mission to the fact that the petition filed | 
; before this Commission did not request 


authority to make any specific increases 
in freight rates, but only sought authority 
to make the same increase authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Against Hearing 

The letter raised the point that no hear- 
ing should be had on the petition filed 
with the State Commission until after the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had 
acted upon the case now pending before it. 

“Under our conception of the duty of 
this Commission,” it was state@ in the 
South Carolina’s board's dismissal order, 
“we should appear before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and advocate or 
oppose matters affecting the State of 


No. | 








.. AVIATION | 


Miami, Fla., Site 
Offered to Navy 
_ For Airship Base 





Bureau of Aeronautics Said 
To Look Favorably on 
Proposal, Following In- 
spection of 640 Acres 


Sufficient land for the establishment of 
'an auxiliary airship operating base in 
Florida has been offered the Navy by the 
City of Miami, according to oral informa- 
tion made available July 20 at the Bureau 
‘of Yards and Docks, Department of the 
Navy. 

As yet no decision has been made re- 
| garding the initiation of legislation which 
would give the Department authority to 
accept the offer, it was explained, but the 
Bureau of Aeronautics looks favorably on 
| the proposal at present. Further oral in- 

formation made available at the Depart- 
|ment follows: 


Lieut. Comdr. R. E. Thomas, public 
work; officer of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
recently made an inspection of the land, 
| 640 acres, which has been offered the Navy 
|and reported that the site is extremely 
satisfactory for airship. operation. 


A chain of auxiliary bases, equipped with 
mooring masts and minor repair and servs 
| icing facilities, has been projected for both 

the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, but only 
|a@ few steps have been taken to Garry out 
this idea. If the new dirigible “Akron” 
proves as satisfactory in military opera- 
tion as is expected, then it is likely that 
effort will be made to develop the two 
coastwise networks of housing facilities. 


| The property which Miami would pre- 
| sent to the Navy is adjacent to the new 

municipal airport, the naval reserve avia- 
| tion base, and the airship field used by 

Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation for blimp 
| operations. It is within five miles of the 
| water front and could be developed at com- 
| paratively small expense. 


| 





| South Carolina, as we deem for the best 
|interest of the State, or to éake any other 
steps apparently best for the interests of 
{the State in any matter pending before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Action Duplicated 


“However, the action of the carriers in 
| filing before this Commission a petition 
of the same general character as filed by 
them before the Interstate Commerce 
|; Commission manifestly stays the hand and 
|shuts the mouth of this Commission in 
that particular matter before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, because the 
Same matter is pending here, and it might 
be construed as a prejudgment for this‘ 
;Commission to take any action before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, how- 
ever much it felt its duty to do so. 

“However, since the point has been 


raised by the carriers that this Commis- 
sion should not act until after the action 


Column 6.) 


[Continued on Page 9, 











BUTFALO 
¢ x PIBROND. 


Are you DIGGING for 


corvDERS 17 Lertile Fields? 


ost people think of the Buffalo Area as one of the great in- 


dustrial markets. It is. Out of nine buying areas in a state that 


represents 22% of the national industrial market, the Buffalo Area 


ranks second only to the New York City Area. But, surprisingly, the 


Buffalo Area is a good farm market, too. The sales potential for a 


manufacturer sedling to farmers is greater in the Buffalo Area than in 


any of ten whole states. Such an analysis of sales potentials in New 


York State is typical of many uses of the market- 


ing manual, *‘ Profitable Selling 


Greatest Market.’’ It is free to business execu- 


tives. 


, 


Given the facts about a market, the next most 
important step is to know the men you must sell 
in that market. Here the 16 New York State 


banks which comprise the Marine 


helpful, too. Their 375 officers and directors are 


in a position to know a great deal 


business developments in their areas—and to get 


quickly specific answers to specific 


Write Marine Mid- 
land Group, Inc. ,434 
Marine Trust Bidg., 
Buffalo, N. 
this book. 


in America’s 


Y. for 


Group can be 


about general 





questions. 


Banks of the 
MARINE MIDLAND Group 





The 16 New York State Banks that compose the Marine Midland Group are: 
‘ 


NEW YORK CITY... Marine Midland ‘Trust 
TROY The Manufacturers Natior 
BINGHAMTON ....++-. 


Company 
al Bank of Troy 
. « Peoples Trust Company 
. Workers Trust Company 


RUFFALO . 
EAST AURORA ..eee8> 
JAMESTOWN. 


» Marine Trust Company ~ 
- Bank of Fast Aurora 
Union Trust Company 


JOHNSON CITY ....+.+- LACKAWANNA...e 05% Lackawanna National Bank 
CORTLAND... wh hee Cortland Trust Company RE en. cap aie D _ . Bank of Snyder 
ROCHESTER..... > Union Trust Company TONAWANDA... ee Pirst Trust Company 
ALBION .......+.+.++ + Orleans County Trust Company NORBH TONAWANDA... State Trust Company 
LOCKPORT .- Niagara County National Bank 4 Trast Co. NIAGARA FALLS. ... Power City Trust Company 












FEDERAL BANKING 





Bank Failures 
In June Highest 


Since January 








ant 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of July 20 








. 


New York, July 20.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 

| in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 


Number of Suspensions in 








rencies are as shown below: 
~o : sade 
Six Months of 1931 Great- sane (seeping) jxeiseeeRsy 14 oats 
elgium ( BD) evctccdcesssisvevecs 3.9295 
s \ BuigariW (OV). .ccccsccccteses oetere 1175 
er Than m 1930 Period, Czechoslovakia( Krone) ....eseseee05 2.9576 
po ‘ Denmark (krone) ........++++ teeees 26.7019 
Says Reserve Board England (pound) |.......... arora 4848256 
Pinianid (MAKER) 2... .cscccsccccse 2.5156 
: , France (franc) seeeeeee 3.9229 
Bank suspensions in June, numbering Germany | (reichsmark) 23.5433 
, . . ,| Greece (drachma) 1.2927 
‘ g or y 26 
166, were more numerous than for an} Hisneary: (pengo) ..0 1 oe 17.4497 
month since January, according to the) Italy —_ SRURRE As buss ceekedeweaee 5.2251 
: = . Netherlands (guilder) ............ 40.2931 
bulletin of the Federal Reserve Board, Noway <htene) .... 20... 26.7023 
released for publication July 21. The de- Poland fe 11.1990 
A s e 2 ortuga (escudo) 
posits of the suspended institutions totaled) Rimania (leu) — 
more than for any month since Decem- Fe Ce, ecesece 2 ne 
: - Sweden TORR) .c.scccces 26.73 
ber, 1930, aggregating $218,613,000. Switzerland (franc) ......eeseeeeeee 19.4459 
The total number of suspensions for| Yugoslaviw (dinar) ......ssse.seres 1.7618 
the first six months of 1931 was 684, a8. China (Shanghai taci) socssessssss 30.3623 
compared with 477 in the first half of China (Mexican dollar) ........... 22.1250 
1930; while the deposits involved were China (Yuan dollar) ....seesseeees 22.4166 
$453,994.000 this half year as compared aneis ube? cee eee eeeeeees Bis 
: "7 7 aioe Japan (yen) Coueoeeues Sdeueoes 9.3456 
with $208,741.000 from January to June Singapore (doilar) ........ Soicceues 56.0000 
Pinclusive, 1930. Canada (dollar). .....cseorcstececses 99.6462 
Illinois leads for June with 47 suspen- Cuba (pes) ..........sseerseeweeere 99.9112 
ec . ¢ ‘ear wi Mexico (eso) ‘ seeeves 49.0800 
sions, and for the half year with 100 Argentina (peso, gold) ...ceee. 69.8960 
The 47 banks carried deposits of $91,587, - Brazil (milreis) ..... 7.0071 
000: and the 100, deposits of $123,708,000. Chile (peso) ; 12.0616 
Of the 166 June suspensions, 27 were Uruguay (peso) .. 54.2500 


Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 





of national banks, 10 member State banks, 
Md 129 nonmembers of ‘the reserve sys- 
tem. For the half year period, 121 na- 
tional banks have suspended, 27 State 
members, and 536 nonmembers. 

In all, 127 banks have .reopened since 
the first of the year, 21 member banks 
and 156 nonmembers, with total deposits 





Post Offices ‘hive Reduced 
By Rural Mail Service 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


of $93,662,000. 000,000 worth of international money opr- 
The States which have had no bank ders; and handles altogether approxi- 
failures during 1931 are Maine, New mately 27,500,000,000 pieces of all kinds 


Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Maryland, Wyoming. In 1830, approximately 14,500,000 miles 
New Mexicosand the District of Columbia. of mail service were performed and about 

-- - ° $600,000 was paid as compensation to post- 
masters. One century later, in 1980, al- 
most 720,000,000 iniles of mail service were 
performed and more than $52,500,000 was 
paid to postmasters. 

The Post Office Department in 1830 
returned 500,000 dead letters to the 
senders. Now, more than 22,500,000 dead 
letters are received yearly at post offices. 

Postal routes extended 115,176 miles in 
1830. They extended 503,410 miles in 
1930, oné century later. 


of mail matter. 


North Carolina Plan 
Reviewed by Author 


Executive Counsel of State Dis- 
cusses 10-year Program 


{Continued from Page 4.) 
University, State College, and the Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Development. 
The expense would be borne jointly by the 
State and by interested industries. And 

®why not Dr. Herty himself to head this 
department? 

In a certain community of North Caro- 
@ina are two textile mills. These mills 
are both equipped with the most modern 
machinery, both manufacture identically 
the same product at approximately the 
same cost, and both have been in opera- 
tion for a comparatively short period of 
time. 

The only apparent difference in the two 
mills, either in equipment or product, is 
that one is approximately twice the size 
of the other. Yet in the six-month period 
ended July 1, the smaller mill showed an 
impressive net prefit while the larger one 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Massachusetts: Arthur Guy, Bank Commis- 
sioner, has announced Industrial Bank & 
Trust Company. Roxbury, 100 per cent liability 
levied against stockholders 

New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superin- 
tendent of Banks, has announced: Corn Ex- 
change Bank Trust Company, New York City 
application filed for branch at Columbus 
Avenue and 8lst Street 





Status of National Banks 
In Federal Reserve System 
Changes in the status of national banks 


for the week ended July 18 were 
announced July 20 by the Comptroller of 


continued to struggle along in the de the Currency as follows 

What was the difference in managemen Application to organize received with title 

which made one a losing and the other requested 

a paying venture? The First National Bank of Gladewater 
Mainly this, that the smaller mill has, Tex. capital $25,000, Correspondent, Carl B 

its own selling organization. Instead of | Everett, Gladewater, Tex. 

depending upon the usual brokerage ar- Charter issued 


The Northwestern National Bank of Daw- 


rangement under which it is to the brok- 


a : 2 .| son, Minr capital $25,000 President 2. 
er's interest to seil as much as possible for S@hneon Caches a* F. Millard dla 
any old price in order that he may col- Voluntary liquidations 


The First National Bank of Marysville, Calif 
capital $50,000. Effective June 29, 1931. Liqui- 
dating agent, W. L. Vincent, Marysville, Calif 
Absorbed by Bank of America National Trust 
and Savings Association, San Francisco, Calif 
No. 13044 

The The Merchants National Bank of Mid- 
}dietown, N. Y., capital $200,000. Effective June 
4, 1931. Liquidating agent, The First Mer- 
chants National Bank and Trust Company 
of Middletown, N. Y., No. 13528 Succeeded 
by the First Merchants National Bank and 
Trust Company of Middletown, N. Y., No 
13528 

Paisley National Bank, Paisley 
$40,000 Effective July 1. 1931. Liquidating 
agents. W. V. Miller, Lakeview, Oreg., and C 
F. Snider Paisley, Oreg Absorbed by the 
Commercial National Bank of Lakeview, Ore 
No. 11121 

The First Nat 


lect the fixed commision charges, the sell- 
ing agency of the smaller mill actually 
represents the mill itself and strives to 
keep prices.up to a profitable level. Thus 
a comparatively simple innovation in mar- 
keting has, in this concrete instance, rep- 
resented the difference between profit and 
loss. 


A ‘Board of Strategy’ ° 

Is there not place in the picture, 
along with the Bureau for Industrial Re- 
search, for some expert advice on the 
highly technical subjects of marketing 
and distribution? Certainly the official 
uniform of a citizenry gone to war against 
poverty would be cotton, but will the “wear 
cotton” and “buy-a-bale” movements really 
solve the difficulties of this perplexed in- 
dustry? Are we not in need of a sort of 
“Board of Strategy’ to advise the bat- 
talions of producers—both agricultural and 
industrial—what to produce and when and 
how to sell? 

I do not believe that North Carolina can 
hope to pay its debts and satisfy the legit- 
imate economic and cultural aspirations 
of its people at the expense of necessary 
technical knowledge. We are in competi- 
tion with a modern world and I doubt if 
we can “save” our way out of our present 
difficulties. Something more constructive, 
something considerably more intelligent 


a 


Oreg., capital 


ional Bank of Calif 
Capital $25,000. Effective June 26, 1931. Liqul- 
dating agent, Henry Vosti, Salida, Calif Ab- 
sorbed by Modesto Trust and Savings Bank 
Modesto. Calif 

The First National Bank of 
Kans., capital $25,000. Effective . 
Liquidating agent, John Stafford, \ 
Kans. Absorbed by Kendall State 
ley Falls. Kans 

Branch authorized 
1927 

The National City Bank of New York, N. Y¥ 
Location of branch, 130 William St., Borough 
of Manhattan, Permit No. 645A 


Salida, 





f Walle 





y 7, 1931 
alley Fall 
Bank, .Val- 
of Feb. 25 


under act 


|Legislatures as well as every element of 
the population would find it possible and 
desirable to cooperate. It would be the 
sort of war in which only the lazy man, 


ae mere penny-pinching will be re- or the man with little imagination, would 
we ' be numbered as a slacker. 
Carl Vrooman, Assistant Secretary of ; ‘ 


How could such a movement be or- 
ganized, financed, and carried out? These 
are enormously important details, but 
|they belong in the blue print. The im- 
portant question is: Is North Carolina 
ready to advance, as a united pepole, 
toward this self-imposed objective of eco- 
nomic security? Are we ready to sacri- 
fice, and “to take counsel and to dare, 
again and yet again,” that our children 
and their children may continue to find 
in life here some of the stuff that dreams 
are made of? 


Agriculture in the Wilson Administratiou, 
made the statement that Governor Gard- 
ner’s live-at-home program was the only 
hopeful sign on the horizon of American 
agriculture. Certainly a $16,6000,000 in- 
crease in food and feed crops in a single 
year is an impressive accomplishment for 
North Carolina farmers and, as has al- 
ready been suggested, this experiment in 
cooperative effort and planning should 
@cive us confidence in this method of solv- 
ing our problems. I should say, therefore, 
that any program looking toward the eco- 
nomic advancement of the State would in- 
clude not only a vigorous carrying forwara 
of the live-at-home program as Governo! 
Gardner envisioned it, but a program for 
the broader rehabilitation of life in the 
country. This might be approached in a 
number of ways, the most promising of 
which perhaps is an individual “model” o1 
demonstration farm in each cOmmunity 
However, this is another problem for thi 
practical expert and 10 years seems a very 
short time when the magnitude of the task 
is considered. On the other hand, North 
Carolina can never achieve any real or 
lasting prosperity which does not includ 
agriculture. 
Other Possibilities 


Of course, one might go on almost end- 
lessly elaborating on this “plan” if spac 
and the patience of the reader permitted. 
There is, for example, the matter of stu- 
dents’ savings accounts as a part of the 
public school curriculum. And the whole 
matter of child health and protection is 
affected by an economic no less than py 
a social and humane interest. But we 
must stop somewhere. 

It will be gathered from what has been 
said that this proposed assault upon pov- 
erty’s squalid battlements is of major pro- 


The Federal Reserve Board's condition 
statement of weekly 
banks in leading cities on July 15, made 


week of $72,000,000 in loans and invest- 
ments, $34,000,000 in time deposits and 
$34,000,000 in Government deposits, and 
an increase of $41,000,00 in 


deposits. 


at 
York district and $35,000,000 at all report- 
ing banks. “All other” loans increased 
$54,000,000 in the New oYrk district, and 
$34,000,000 at all reporting banks. 
Holdings of United States Government 









reporting member | 


public July 20, shows decreases for the 


net demand 


Loans on securities declined $49,600,000 
reporting member banks in the New 
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Reserve Bank Credit During Month 
Is Constant Despite Gold Imports | 


Federal Reserve Bulletin for July Says Maintenance of 
Level Is Due to Unusual Demand for Currency as Steady | 


Gains A 





[Continued from Page 1.) | 
than our own. Some of these countries | 
are feeling to a serious extent the drain 
of this depression on national economy. 


|The fabric of intergovernmental debts, | 


supportable in normal times, weighs heav- 
ily in the midst of this depression. \ 


“From a variety of causes arising out 
of the depression, such as the fall in the 
price of foreign commodities and the lack 
of confidence in economic and _ political 
stability abroad,-there is an abnormal 
movement of gold into the United States 
which is lowering the credit stability of 
many foreign countries. These and the 
other difficulties abroad diminish buying 
power for our exports and in a measure 
ar> the cause of our continued unemploy- 
ment and continued lower prices to our 
farmers. 


“Wise and timely action should con- 
tribute to relieve the pressure of ihese 
adverse forces in foreign countries and 
should assist in the reestablishment of | 
confidence, thus forwarding political peace 
and economic stability in the world.” 


During the period of two months end- 
ing on June 24 the gold stock of the United 
States increased by $200,000,000, of which 
$90,000,000 was added during one week, 
the largest addition to the gold stock for 
any week in the history of the country. 
Such a large addition to the gold stock 
in. one week was facilitated by the fact 
that a part of the gold was not shipped 
from abroad, but was already in this coun- 
tr’ held under earmark for foreign ac- 
count and was added to the country’s 
monetary gold stock through release from 
earmark. 


Changes Reviewed 
In Gold Reserves 

Recent international movements of gold 
make it opportune to review briefly the 
changes in gold holdings of the principal 
countries during the past five years. 


Two charts are here presented showing 
changes in gold reserves of some of the 
principal countries of the world since the 


United States Monetary Gold Stock and Gold 
Banks 


Reserves of Central 





Figures are for last report date of month 
Latest figures shown are as follows: United 
States, June 30: Bank of England, June 24; 
Bank of Frence, June 26; German Reichs- 
bank, June 30 
beginning of 1926. The first chart shows 


the monetary gold stock of 
States and the central gold reserves of 
France, England, and Germany, the prin- 
cipal commercial countries, while the sec- 
ond chart shows the central gold holdings 
of Argentina, Brazil, Australia, and Japan, 
all outlying raw-material producing coun- 
tries. These charts bring out the fact that 
the principal recipients or gold since 1926 
have been the United States and France, 
the continuous growth of gold in France 
being $1,500,000,000 since 1927, while in the 
United States gold stock increased until 
May, 1927, then declined by about $500,- 
000,000 to the middle of 1928, changed 
relatively little to the beginning of 1929 


and rose by about $800,000,000 from that 
time to the present. 


Gold Stocks in England 


And Germany Discussed 

The gold stock of the Bank of England 
has fluctuated. but has not changed mate- 
rially during the entire period, though in 
recent months it has increased. The gold 
holdings of the Reichsbank, which had 
begun to increase in 1924, after the adop- 


tion of the Dawes plan and the flotation 
of the international loan provided for by 
this plan, continued to increase until the 
end of 1928, when they reached their 
postwar maximmum of $650,000,000. From 
that time until June of this year the gold 
holdings of the bank showed relatively 
little net change, although there were 
two large decreases, one in the Spring of 
1929 during the course of the negotia- 
tions of the Young proposals, and the 
other after the results of the elections in 
the Autumn of 1930 became known. From 
*» November, 1930, the Reichsbank’s gold 


Decrease in Loans and Investments 
Shown in Reserve Banks Durin g Week 


Time Deposits and Government Deposits Declined as Net 
Demand Deposits Were Larger 


securities declined $8,000,000 in the Cleve- 
land district and increased $6,000,000 in 
the Boston district, all reporting banks 
showing a net reduction of $5,000,000. 
Holdings of other securities declined $63,- 
00,000 in the Chicago district and $66,000, 
000 at all reporting banks. 

Borrowings of weekly reporting member 
banks from Federal reserve banks aggre- 
gated $43,000,000 on July 15, representing 
an increase of $3,000,000 for the week. 

Principal resources and liabilities of 
weekly reporting member banks in each 
Federal reserve district on July 15, as 
made public by the Federal Reserve 
Board July 20 ‘in millions of dollars), 
follow in tabulated form: 


portions, and it is. The entire popula- , B N.Y Phi! cl 
tion, from children in the first grade to _. a Naas . —ae ao a aan eve, Bich, Atls 
the greatest leaders of industry and f- RS Se: eae _— : = _= : = = oo = 
nance, would be enlisted under the one | Loans—total 14,635 989 5.934 822 1.377 407 382 
banner of North Carolina's *progress . : . < 
fvery ea a ¢ ea ir MOOUFISION | 505.0005 cadnerbas 381 3.113 425 645 156 114 
noite — paper, radio station, pulpit All other ee ae 608 2.821 397 732 251 268 
public platform, institution, organization.) mnvestments—total .........-. 466 3.073 543 844 225 178 
and agency would be called upon to make - - - - — - - 
common cause in an economic crusade ey Govt. securities ....+.+++ 4,119 204 1,768 221 464 99 88 
which, under the circumstances, would BORE BOCUIEEOR. vous oss ssecens 3,661 83 1.305 aaa a 136 * 
5 = va “ Reserve with F. R. Bank 1,854 93 941 92 139 41 38 
€ © y vial 4 S 
have definite moral and spiritual implica- eReRY Si EEE Cs ec 217 14 55 13 28 13 8 
tions. s Net demand deposits 13.645 Bea4 6.446 784 1.068 335 302 
Governors would assume. office pledged | Time deposits 7.142 514 1,690 403 1,021 267 234 
Ee @to the vigorous* prosecution of the plan, Government deposits . 237 15 88 22 22 14 16 
and since it would be, in the strictest —_ ete So cneiaae 3.602 150 1,353 262 310 113 103 
sense, a people's movement, succeeding Borrowings from ’F, R, Bahk». 43 2 a a & a = eee 








the United | 














re Recorded in Stocks of Gold | 








owing chiefly to the fact that there was a 
substantial increase in the demand for 
currency in connection with disturbed 
banking conditions, particularly in the 
Chicago district. 


Currency demands caused by banking | 
disturbances have developed on several oc- | 
casions since the early part of last No- 
vember, and there has been a large in- | 
crease since November in the amount of | 


holdings gradually increased until the be- | 
ginning of June of this year, but in the | 
last few weeks they dropped abruptly | 
by $230,000,000 to the lowest level at any 
time since 1926, 





Central Gold Reserves of Selected Countries 


| hoards or has been added gto vault cash 
by banks in excess of their usual require- 
ments. Money in circulation, which in 
this country is used only for a relatively 
small proportion of total payments, fluctu- 
,ates usually in accordance with changes 
in the volume of retail trade, factory pay 
rolls, and changes in the cost of living. 
Since 1926, however, there has been a 
gradual decrease in the volume of money 
in circulation, which up to the Autumn of 





the period in the volume of gold, foreign 


exchange, and demand liabilities of these 18 this period was more than seasonal 


in volume. 


currency that is either held in private | P 


STATE BANKING 





U. s. TREASURY |'Tenth of Shares 
STATEMENT 


——= July 17. Made Public July 20, 1931 


Receipts 


Customs receipts ....... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 


$1,479,203.39 
1,813,928.62 








Of World Bank in 


- American Group 


Miscellaneous internal reve- 4.514.011.48 | 
ME withveveeerintevcyy sees 514,911. | 
Miscell APUG: ce ctswets 489,927.59 | s 
pene enneenares ___ #92759 | Details of Allotments of 
Total ordinary receipts ...... $8,297 ,971.04 ° 
Public debt receipts . eee 47,960.00 | Bank for International 
Balafice previous day ......... 341,564,202.70 R < d b 
Se re oe $349,910,133.74 | Settlements eviewe y 
Expenditures Federal Reserve Board 
General expenditures ......... $8,093,652.74 
Interest on public debt .... 302,453.38 
poten of receipts redeaetes ane | The “American group” of banks, made 
All other .........scscccccceses  1,019,370.72 be of J. P. Morgan & Company, New 
MUR CR ds cab eeeti A o f ~$0.817.597.48 York, the First National Bank of New York, 


+» _1,367,927.25 
. 338,724,669.01 


..$349,910,133.74 


Public debt expendi 


tures 
Balance today . Fomine 


Total for International Settlements, 


Paper of Linen and Cotton 


Favored for $1 Bills 


lication July 21. 


} (Continued from Page 1.1 
| the standpoint of all-around service. The|by the bulletin, are set forth below: 
composition finally was devised and has| 
| beer used since. Only the “best quality” 
} linen is employed, most of which is im-| 
}ported from Ireland. | 
| In his letter to the Department Mr. Body | 
claimed that cotton material is more dura- 


from May 17, 1930, to March 31, 1931: 


SHARES, 25 PER CENT PAID 
UP, ALLOTTED TO— 





1929, a period activ siness = b Banca d'Italia, Rome ........... 16,000 
onaa = an a preggers | ble and lasting than the linen-cotton com-| Bank of England, London 16,000 
; : = 3 CKS/ bination. It was felt that since the circu-| Bank Polski, Warsaw ........... 4,000 
and to a return flow of American cur-|jation of $1 notes is so great, that the| Bank von Danzig, Danzig ...... 4,000 
Figures are for last report date of month; rency from foreign countries after stabil- | consumption of cotton would be increased Banque de Franco, Paris ...... 16.000 
latest figures for end of May. Figures for |/2ation of their own currencies, as well] appreciably by the use of all-cotton paper Ranaas Watlena a0 Be — 
Australia represent estimates of gold held by | @S to a gradual decline in the use of cash for bills of this d oa ti l - ee —— oF Peas, 16,000 
12 Australian banks, including the Common-! by banks. By October, 1929, tb , | his denomination alone. ae 
wealth Bank : _By October, 1929, the volume During the fiscal year 1930, a total of | Banque National de Bulgarie, 
° of money in circulation was $200,000,000 540,000,000 silver certificates were manu- Sofia . cyte enees ... 4,000 
The other chart shows that Argentina |/ower than for the same month in 1926.| factured at the Bureau of Engraving and | Burarest ne ee 4 99 
and Brazil had very considerable increases | FTom October, 1929, to October, 1930, the| Printing. The Treasury estimates that|De Nederlandsche Bank, Amster- 
in gold holdings during the easy-money amount of currency in circulation declined | for the fiscal year 1932, which began on. 4am_..... CARR ANS SAF LO NESS - 4,000 
period at the end of 1927 and the early ee fae this decline being | jyly 1, that it will require approximately De ane momineiocs’ ane 
part of 1928, but lost gold, in the case of © the depressed condition of business. | > 900,000 pounds of paper for United States | Latvijas Banka, Riga... |. 500 
Argentina from the middle of 1928, and Am t M : Currency, including Federal reserve notes, | Lietuvos Bankas, Kaunas .... . 500 
in the case of Brazil from the beginning 4™ounts of Money Bids are requested by the Commissioner |Magyar Nemzeti Bank, Buda- | 
of 1930 to the present time. In Australia| [mn Circulation Greater of the Public Debt for this stock, with the | Narodni “Banka Ceskosiovenska, ' 
gold holdings declined somewhat in 1926, Darinni ‘ith : ' specifications calling for approximately} Prague .................-:.. . 4,000 
remained at a constant level to the latter - eee wit November, however, |7§ per cent linen and 25 per cent cotton, | Nationalbanken i Kjbenhavn 
part of 1929, and then decreased by about Wen important bank failures occurred | together with the silk thread weave. | OOMEREAMEES (x iskanes cor ucnns . 4,000 
$150,000,000 at the present time. a ae erent: the amount | “ Best results particularly in the printing | Owterteinchische Bevensineas, |. 
' Vv in circ $ sy s f . h: eee Settee eee rer eee sees . 
5 jay tn ceneee = tt _— ee — processes, have been procured with this | Reichsbank. Berlin ............. 16,000 
Status of Reserves lees “5 ne usual seasonal re-| composition. The average price of this | Schweizerische National bank, 
Pa l k | quirements for the holiday trade. When stock is 43 cents per pound. Thus, ex-|_ Zurich ........... esc. ceeeeeee 4,000 
n Central Banks allowance is made for the seasonal fac- clusive of transportation d ther fhan- | Sveriges Riksbank, Stockholm 4,000 
: - : 99 | tor, it appears that the nonseasonal in- See eae A group of 14 Japanese banks 
For the period from the end of 1929, crease in demand for currency eentinued dling charges, the estimated requirements| eda py the Industrial Bank of 
when the present movement of gold to! ¢} t : m of currency paper-stock for the 1932 fiscal! Japan, Tokyo ............0++ + 16,000 
\ ; ; | through December and the early part of year will cost about $860,000 |The American group- 
the United States began, to the present | January, following upon bank failures in x material savings in paper stooks used | J. P. Morgan & Co., New York } 
time, a table has been prepared showing | New York and Philadelphia. has Ited fi th fais ow thal ae ee ee 
Fae In the latter part of January, however, | meus enon tne ene oe ee New York, New York ...... aSa0 
tor the beginning and the end of the <n Adinee “aa + y y. “+! small-sized bills, inaugurated about two| The First National Bank of 
|period the ratios of reserve material, in- | confidence was reestablished, @ CON-| years ago. It is estimated that this sav-| Chicago, Chicago ...... wes 
cluding gold and foreign exchange, to the | Siderable volume of currency was rede-|ings has been about one-third in the | 165,100 
total note and deposit liabilities of the jn to the — = by {hem passed | weight of the stock used. These small ‘ 
yrincipal central banks, and changes for Serve banks, so tha e re- ; ; sus ible| *19% 
} } turn flow of currency to these banks dur- bills also have been found less susceptible 1931. 


| to wear and tear, and apparently are giv- 
\ing better service than the old large-sized | been allotted to the Banca 








}and the First National Bank of Chicago, 
| were allotted 16,000 shares of the Bank 
it is re- 
{vealed by the monthly bulletin of the 


| Federal Reserve Board, released for pub¢ 
This represents approxie 
mately one-tenth of the shares ae 
| The details of allotments up to the eid 
|of March 1931, as given in tabular form 


| Central banks or other banking institutions 
jallotted shares of the bank during the period 


Number Date 


520° 
5/20 
6/2 
6/25 
5/20 
6/25 
5/20 
6/25 
6/25 
5/20 
10/31 
6/25 
12/30 
*3/3L 
6/25 
6/25 
6/25 


6/25 
5/20 


5/20 
5/20 


5/20 


5/20 


Note.—Since March 31, 1931, 500 shares have 
Nazionale d’Al- 


banks. During February and March | pi}, |bania, Rome; in addition, 4,000 shares have 
the volume of currency in use is usually | =n | been authorized for delivery to “ a 
‘ , banks: somewhat large t | ae ee |Bank, Oslo, 4,000 to the Banque Nationale 
ee position of central anks - = _ja £ T than in January, but | aie « ; du Royaume de Yougosiavie, Belgrade, and 
Figures are for last report date of month) |@uring this period of the current year | Petitions for Rate Increase 2.000 to the Banco de Portugal, Lisbon, as 
Ratio of reserve material to notes and de-/| there was li change in the volume of | > a . |soon as the necessary local legislation enabling 
oe eee December, 1929, A; May.| money ip eir@Qlation, indicating that the Of Freight Is Dismissed tne arst-named central bank to subscribe to 
oe A n |Seasonas demand was offset in the total | sharee is adopted. and, as regards the remains 
Suketss! vakerve tanh 668 91.1 |by @ further return of money from pri-| [Continued from Page 8.| legally effected. , 
Bs Se BOE vs 0 crs ssnasesns oy eae he noards. |of the Interstate Commerce Commission | ; mlieitaal 
Bank of Engiand .......s++eeeee+s 2 29. 33. In lApril, May and June, however, @|/on the ground that the relief requested | 
,; German Reichsbank .....cesccess 43.4 50.8 series of bank failures seiaelaii i “ | “ . 
ek seer eeebereneee S11 ape | Series é ailures occurred in the|can not be stated until after the Inter- Imports of Cuban Sugar 
National Bank of Belgium ....... 59.8 68.1 | Chicago district, which led to further] state Commerce Commission has acted, 
Swiss National Bank ......--ss00+ 79.0 85.1 | withdrawals of currency, the total amount} and then only in the event that such ac- Reveal Heavy Increase 
Netherland eek pasassin ) of money in circulation increasing By | tion is affirmative, it is manifest that the| 
1929. and Mav. 1931. (millions. of. dollars), | 220,000,000 between the end of March! petition filed before this Commission is| New Yorx, July 20.—Local customs of- 


Reserve material: Gold, A; foreign exchange, B.|4Nd the middle of June. 


Notes and deposits, ¢ currency of such magnitude constitute, 
iii eal naa ee B ©. |under present conditions, a factor of con- 
i , nkKs +a ela} , j ; 
ae ak” dente | 547 6 405 | siderable importance in the general credit | 
Bank of England 29 ° | 
German Reichsbank 26 52 267 | reserve system to it. 
Bank of Italy 7 57 74 
National Bank of Belgium 38 41 65 | 
Swiss National Bank 9 6 12 
Netherland Bank 1 t+2 2 | 
*Not reported | 
Report of foreign exchange holdings in- 


complete, 


; The ratio in the United States and in 
|France increased to approximately the 
| same level of 81 per cent; the ratio at the 


Bank of England and at the Reichsbank 
; also increased owing, however, more to a 
,Gecrease in note and deposit liabilities 
than to an increase in gold. The table car- 
ries figures to the end of May. After that 
time the Reichsbank lost $256,000,000 of re- | 
serves in gold and foreign exchange, so} 
that by June 22 the bank's ratio of re- 
serves to notes, which by law is required 
to be not less than 40 per cent, declined to 
40.4 per cent 
There was relatively little change in the 
ratio of the Bank of Italy, as its gold hold- | 
ings changed little and the decrease in 
foreign exchange holdings was approxi- 
mately offset by a decrease in liabilities 
The central banks of Belgium, Switzerland, 
and Netherlands showed increased reserve 
ratios. In general, the table indicates that | 
during the period from the end of 1929 to} 
the middle of 1931 there was an improvc- | 
ment in the reserve position of most of | 
{the European central banks, as well as of 
the Federal reserve banks. | 


greatest period of industrial 
all history..." 


Increase in Demand 
For Currency Reviewed 

The large increase in gold stock of the 
United States during the past two monihs | 
did not result in a decrease in the demand 
for reserve bank credit, the volume of 
which remained fairly constant from the 
middle of April until the middle -of June, 
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Regulation of Pipe Lines | 
Revised by New Mexico | 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., July 20 


A new rule requiring interstate pipe lines 
tc pay an annual fee of $25 for permission 
to transport oil or gas from any tract of 
land in New Mexico has been adopted by 
the State Corporation Commission. 

The provision is in the form of an 
amendment to the Commission's rules 
regulating pipe iineS and was made ef- 
fective as of July 10 
“No pipe line, whether common carrier 

not,” the new rule says, “shall be used 
to transport oil or gas from any tract of 
land in this State, except to another tract 
immediately adjoining, without permit 
from the State Corporation Commission of 
New Mexico. Application for such permit 
shall be made upon form prescribed by 
the State Corporation Commission of New 
Mexico, and shall be accompanied by a 
fee of $25 for permit to operate and each 
|renewal thereof, and shall apply only tc 
pipe line companies operating  inter- 
state * * It is further provided that 
each permit shali be valid for only one 
year and may be revoked if the Commis- 
sion finds that an operator is violating the y 





or 


*” 





conservation rules relative to oil and gas 
resources, 
i 
Chicago St.L. Minn. Kan.C. Dallas S.F 
3,161 630 370 636 430 1,948 
2.223 406 232 364 298 
1,062 166 61 101 92 17 
1,161 240 171 263 206 B 
938 224 138 272 132 747 
546 78 67 119 73 392 
392 146 71 153 59 355 
253 42 24 53 31 107 
49 6 5 12 6 17 
1.782 373 222 447 271 741 
1,228 237 15) 204 143 1,050 
27 5 1 3 9 15 
308 al a6 158 aR 203 | 
483 113 86 211 98 251 | 
. 2 eee a i 181 


Withdrawals of | so indefinite and uncertain that the pre- 


Charles F. Abbott, 


“\f we could but visualize the next five or ten 
year period we would undoubtedly witness the 











f nature of the relief sought is not 


apparent. Cuba. 


be and is hereby dismissed.” 


ficers commented today upon the recent 
heavy increase in entries of sugar from 
Since July 1, weekly importations 


re 1 “Therefore, for the reasons stated above | have reached large proportions, duties ag- 
167 | Position and the relation of the Federal! it is ordered, that the petition of carriers gregating, at this port alone, more than 
$500,000 a week. 
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development in 


FROM AN ADDRESS 
CHARLES F. ABBOTT 


Executive Director 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


THE WISDOM of putting one’s house in order 
in slack times, taking advantage of low prices 
and selective services is reflected in the 
continued success of those well managed 
American Industrials whose policy it is. 
When prices are low, as they are today, it 
is time to modernize, to replace—to buy! 
And Commercial Credit service is available 
for those worthy, who prefer to conserve 
their cash resources by purchasing on a 
deferred payment basis. @ Commercial 
Credit service is offered to industry only on 
a constructive basis; allowing income pro- 
ducing machinery and equipment to pay for 
itself from its savings. @ The way to save is to 
buy now! Investigate Commercial Credit 
service if it is not convenient to pay cash. 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS 


Cash Capital and Surplus Over $50,000,000 


HEADQUARTERS e BALTIMORE 


Offices in all Principal Cities 





Tue WayTo Save-Buy Now! 


ComMerciAL Crepit COMPANY 





INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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Obtaining College Graduates 


for Federal Civil Service + + 


Positions Which Are Open to Men With Uni- 
versity Training and Types of Examinations 
Given Applicants Are Described 


By THOMAS E. CAMPBELL 


President, United States Civil Service Commission 


AST year the various branches of the Fed- 
. eral Government said to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission: “Give us some 500 
engineers, some with general training, some 
with experience in reclamation, in geodetics, 
in mining. We need 127 chemists, 31 archi- 
tects, 43 economists. Find for us specialists 
in biology, agronomy, social science, or for- 
eign languages. Have available for us hun- 
dreds of men and women with college train- 
ing for the more general duties of A and B 


and C positions.” 
+ ¢ 


The Commission was able to secure the 
trained personnel required only because the 
universities of this country are, directly or 
indirectly, preparing individuals to fill posi- 
tions in the Federal service. The aim of the 
Civil Service Commission is not merely to 
secure good employes for the Government 
It endeavors to procure the best available, 
and is constantly seeking means of attract- 
ing to the service better qualified employes. 
We are, therefore, always interested in any 
improvement in methods which will lead to- 
ward the securing of more efficient people to 
fill the hundreds of thousands of positions 

ecessary to carry on the business of the 
Government. 

In attempting to recruit to the Govern- 
ment service the persons best fitted to fill the 
various classes of professional and scientific 
positions, it is natural that the Civil Service 
Commission should turn to the universities 
of the country for trained personnel. They 
are, in fact, our chief source of qualified per- 
sonnel for scientific and technical positions. 

The ideal cooperation between the Govern- 
ment and the universities will result in con- 
veying to the universities accurate informa- 
tion concerning the opportunities in and the 
requirements for positions in the Federal 
service. It may also result in more direct 
endeavor, on the part of the universities, to 
provide specific training for certain of these 
positions in which the duties are unique, and 
to encourage their students to enter the 
Government service. 

In the Federal Civil Service there are at 
least 18,000 positions of a definitely profes- 
sional character subject to the civil service 
law, which are filled by the recruiting of col- 
lege graduates. There are, of course, many 
more positions for which college graduation 
is established as a prerequisite qualification, 
which also offer opportunity for the place- 
ment of college/men and women. There also 
are a number of Federal positions not under 
the classified civil service which offer great 
opportunities for those with college training. 

To give some idea of the types of profes- 
sional positions open to college graduates, let 
me list here a few of those professional 
branches having the largest numbers of Fed- 
eral employes: Economics and political sci- 
ence, 848; agricultural and biological science, 
2.209; physical science, including such posi- 
tions as those in the Bureau of Standards, 
etc., 2,425; medical, 2,248; veterinarian, 1,375; 
engineering, 5,183; legal, 2,758; patent work, 


+ + 


Government positions are becoming more 
attractive to university students, partially 
because of the relatively high salary scale 
prevailing in the service, the unusual re- 
search facilities afforded, and the improved 
administration of personnel. An equally im- 
portant reason for the increased attractive- 
ness of Government positions is the realiza- 
tion that the industries which offer the most 
lucrative careers recognize the value of Gov- 
ernment research, and experience in the 
Federal service, and make a practice of re- 
cruiting, from the various branches of the 
service, the personnel for responsible posi- 
tions in their organizations. 

Positions in the Federal service, however, 
serve to attract the best university students 


Street Railways 
Disappearing in 
New Hampshire 


y 
H. Styles Bridges 
Member, Public Service 
Commission, State of New 
Hampshire 


F THE future can be judged by the recent 
past, New Hampshire, within the next few 
years, will have seen its last electric 

street car, except such as are used for Sum- 
mer camps, playhouses or roadside restau- 
rants. Our cities seem unlikely to grow big 
enough to need trolley systems such as sur- 
vive in Boston and New York. 

As mountain climbers, electric cars may 
be with us for a while yet, but burros are 
cheaper and more picturesque. In any event, 
the street railway. as such, seems doomed 
to eventual extinction here. 

Statistics in the office of the Commission 
indicate that the march of progress will 
have eliminated the street railway in a dec- 
ade. Of a dozen trolley systems which a 
generation ago extended up and down and 
across the State, all but three have sur- 
rendered to the dominance of the automo- 
bile. 

Manchester’s street railway is still doing 
business over 40 miles of line, but with cur- 
tailed schedules, cut-to-the bone pay rolls 
and diminished income. Concord street rail- 
way continues to carry on, thanks in a large 
part to the backing of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad, which owns it. The third com- 
pany is in Berlin. 

The Manchester and Nashua Street Rail- 
way Company, operating between those two 
cities, still operates part of its line but has 
petitioned the Commission for permission to 
discontinue. 

One happy exception to the doleful picture 
of abandoned cars and rusty tracks is the 
Uncanoonuc Incline Railway, which, since 
1993, has been running electric cars up the 
siope of the mountains which overlook Man- 
chester.. Catering to a Summer business, the 
Uncanoonuc manages to show an annual 
profit. There is no automobile road up the 
mountain. 
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only when those students have accurate 
knowledge of such positions. ,Studies have 
indicated that large numbers of students who 
are preparing for technical or scientific ca- 
reers fail to consider the service because of 
lack of information as to the possibilities 
which it offers or misconceptions as to the 
conditions existing in it. 

In the past no adequate data were avali- 
able as to just what happens to the great 
percentage of those entering Government 
service; no adequate knowledge of possible 


lines of promotion existed;’ and Government . 


service was not looked upon as a Career, as 
is the case in England, for example. It is 
one of the major objectives of the President's 
new Council of Personnel Administration to 
overcome this lack by determining, through 
the fact-finding study now under way, what 
career opportunities do exist and how lines 
of promotion may be developed to increase 
those opportunities. 
7 5 

Several Government departments could 
well be considered schools for post-graduate 
work in the professional lines. I might cite, 
as an example, the Bureau of Standards. In 
view of the Bureau's policy of encouraging 
younger men in their technical and scientific 
work, it is believed that the opportunities 
offered at the Bureau of Standards for scien- 
tifically ang technically trained men to de- 
velop for research and responsibility are as 
great as in any research organization in the 
country. 

From the economic viewpoint, we may state 
that service in the Bureau of Standards for 
a limited number of years is an enormous 
advantage to scientific and technical men, 
for private industries are continually offer- 
ing high monetary awards to lure away our 
most capable men. There is always a cer- 
tain percentage, however, for whom the in- 
tangible rewards outweigh the purely mone- 
ffry considerations. It is in this class that 
some of the most outstanding scientists of 
the country are to be found. 

Not only is technical experience gained on 
the job, but also formal training courses are 
conducted in some of the departments, and 
in many cases university credit is given those 
who take such courses. 

The opportunities which actually exist in 
the Federal service, but which are over- 
looked because of lack of information, are 
typified by the careers offered by the Foreign 
Service, under the State Department, to the 
college trained man. Advancement in careers 
in this service is dependent almost wholly 
upon merit. There has been worked out a 
system by which a young man of ability may, 
on his own merits, start at the bottom with 
a salary of $2,500 and rise step by step to a 
salary of $10,000; and if he possesses out- 
Standing ability, he may even become a 
Minister at a salary of $10,000, or eventually, 
an Ambassador, at a salary of $17,500. 

The average salary for scientific and gpro- 
fessional employes in the classified service 
who are stationed in Washington is $3,880.99. 
In the field service the average is slightly 
lower. 

The percentages of persons receiving pro- 
fessional and scientific appointments in the 
various grades during the last fiscal year, 
should be of interest since these figures will 
indicate the possibilities open to college 
students. 
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Sixty per cent of all such appointments or 
almost 900 appointments, were made in 
Grade 1, the salary for which is $2,000 to 
$2,600. Graduation from college is required 
for such positions, usually with majors in 
specified subjects related to the particular 
profession or science. No experience is re- 
quired. 

Nineteen per cent of the appointments 
were made in Grade 2, the salary range here 
being $2,600 to $3,200, and the requirement 
being graduation from college, with specified 
majors, and either two years’ experience, or 
equivalent post-graduate work. 

In Grade 3, with a salary range of $3,200 
to $3,800, 15 per cent of the appointments 
were made. The additional requirement for 
this grade is three years of experience, or 
post-graduate work. 

Three per cent of the appointments were 
made in each of Grades 4 and 5, the salary 
ranges being $3.800 to $4,600, and $4,600 to 
$5,400 respectively. For these grades, five or 
six years’ experience is required, in addition 
to graduation from college. 

Fewer than 1 per cent of the appointments 
were made to grades higher than Grade 5. 

One factor of Government service regard- 
ing which I believe too little is known is the 
method of securing a Government position. 
A civil service examination is the submitting 
of one’s qualifications to measurement for a 
particular kind of work, whatever the method 
of measurement may be. It may be a writ- 
ten question-and-answer test on certain sub- 
jects; it may be proving certain experience 
and accomplishment by credible evidence; it 
may be exhibiting necessary personal quali- 
ties in an interview, or a combination of any 
or all of these. 

For positions such as those of engineers of 
the junior grade, for example, written tests 
in examination rooms are not given; for 
the higher grade the basis of rating is the 
training and achievements of the applicant, 
as shown by competent evidence. 
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For the great number of engineers, how- 
ever, who enter the Government every year 
at the junior grade, written examinations 
are used. These examinations are far from 
being mere pedantic red tape. The new 
engineering examination is an example of 
improved technique in the field of attain- 
ment tests. In the past, the examination for 
engineers consisted of problems requiring de- 
tailed descriptive answers. The new exami- 
nation is made up, in part, of problems in 
the form of drawings which are designed to 
measure not only knowledge of essential facts 
and principles of engineering, but also abil- 
ity to apply these facts and principles to 
practical situations. 

Since it was believed that it would be best 
to have the point of view of the practical de- 
mands of industry, a committee of engineers 
was requested to make an outline of the new 
engineering examination. It was. then 
turned over to a joint committee for discus- 
sion regarding the scope of the examination 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 
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INVESTIGATING PROBLEMS 
OF FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 


Efforts of Federal Bureau to Discover New Methods for 
Increasing Yield of Farm Crops 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries, 


The present series deals with agricultural chemicals. 


By C. H. KUNSMAN 


Acting Chief, Fertilizer and Fixed Nitrogen Investigation, Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, Department of Agriculture 


HE chemicals going into fertilizer 

materials represent the largest in 

amount and value of those that 
may be termed agricultural. The Amer- 
ican farmer pays annually about $250,- 
000,000 for 8,000,000 tons of fertilizers. 
To supply this most essential commod- 
ity, if the fertility of our soils is to be 
maintained, there exists a fertilizer in- 
dustry. The raw materials upon which 
this industry is based consist largely of 
nitrogen, 380,000 tons at $220, totaling 
$83,600,000; phosphoric acid, 800,000 tons 
at $50, totaling $40,000,000; potash, 365,- 
000 tons at $80, totaling $29,200,000. 

+ + 

To investigate the production and 
utilization of the most economical fer- 
tilizer mixtures from the country’s nat- 
ural resources there exists in the De- 
partment of Agriculture a fertilizer and 
fixed nitrogen investigations unit of the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. A staff 
of over 100 is engaged in a study of the 
chemical and physical treatment of ni- 
trogen, phosphorus and potassium, and 
other elements and their compounds 
with the aim of producing fertilizer salts 
best suited for crop growth. 

New developments in fertilizer manu- 
facture during recent years are changing 
the entire picture of the fertilizer in- 
dustry. Stable manure, cover crop and 
crop refuse are important instruments 
in soil fertility, but are inadequate in 
many places. The commercial and syn- 
thetic fertilizers supply this deficiency in 
plant food and give the best results 
when used in conjunction with natural 
plant foods such as a cover crop or other 
sources of organic matter. The problems 
studied in the laboratory are those of 
mutual interest to both the farmer and 
the fertilizer industry. Cooperative work 
on phases of the problem where there is 
a mutual interest and benefit is carried 
on with the State experiment stations in 
so far as the funds and facilities per- 
mit. The results of all investigations 
are at once available to the public in 
the form of publications best suited to 
the needs of the farmer, the chemist, or 
the fertilizer manufacturer. 


+ + 

The Bureau has done pioneer work in 
perfecting new methods in fertilizer 
technology as well as in training men 
who are now occupying important ad- 
ministrative, research, and production 
positions in the fertilizer industry. 

At the end of the war the Fixed Nitro- 
gen Research Laboratory, which is now 


a part of this unit, was established to 
investigate the best methods of fixing 
nitrogen. The two largest American 
manufacturers of fixed nitrogen, the At- 
mospheric Nitsogen Corporation, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and Hopewell, Va., and the 
DuPont Ammonia Corporation, Wilming- 
ton, Del., and Charleston, W. Va., drew 
very heavily from the laboratory per- 
sonnel. These men assisted in estab- 
lishing and operating industrial proc- 
esses for nitrogen fixation, so that the 
United States is now supplying one-half 
of the nitrogen used in fertilizers, and 
will be able to supply its entire needs 
when the present plants are completed 
and running to full capacity. The same 
is true in the phosphoric acid industry. 
The men who worked out processes on 
a laboratory scale are now operating 
them industrially for the largest manu- 
facturing concerns producing phosphoric 
acid. 


An early survey of the potash re- 
sources of the United States, made 
jointly by this Bureau and the Geologi- 
cal Survey, resulted in the discovery of 
the potash possibilities of Searles Lake, 
California. These have been developed 
with the result that this source is now 
the basis of our domestic potash indus- 
try, supplying about 20 per cent of our 
consumption. The United States pays 
$23,000,000 annually to Europe for the 
remaining four-fifths of our’ consump- 
tion. 

+ + 

[To Bureau has recently demon- 

strated, in cooperation with one of 
the State experiment stations, that at 
least a*10 per cent saving in fertilizer 
can be realized by a uniform distribu- 
tion in the field. It was also found that 
increases in yield of cotton were up to 
20 per cent with proper placement of the 
fertilizer than when it was applied in 
the usual way. The Bureau has also 
been instrumental in fostering a pro- 
gram for increased plant food content 
in fertilizers, which aicans a propor- 
tional saving in freight, handling, and 
sacking costs. The average plant food 
content has increased from about 15 per 
cent in 1920 to about 18 per cent in 1930, 
with every indication that the increase 
will continue. The Bureau has cooper- 
ated in the past with as many as 25 
State experiment stations at one time In 
testing out new fertilizer salts and fer- 
tilizer mixtures, with a view to deter- 
mining their suitability for plant growth 
on the respective soils. 


The next topic in this series of articles on the basic production and commodity 


industries will deal with “Electricity and Electrical Equipment.” 


Marshall T. 


Jones, Chief, Electrical Equipment Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, in the first article on this subject to ap- 
pear in the issue of July 22, will discuss the activities of the Division in serving 


the industry. 


Prevention of Food Poisoning 


Manner in Which Various Products Spoil 
By B. R. RICKARDS 


Director, Division of Public Health Education, Department of Health, State of New York 


VERY little while the State Department 
E of Health receives reports of instances 

where a fairly large number of people 
have suddenly become ill with severe intest- 
tinal syrAptoms. Investigation may show 
that all of those affected attended a certain 
banquet or dinner; again it may develop 
that those made ill have not eaten at any 
one particular place, and their places of 
residence may be widely separated one from 
the other, or, on the other hand, perhaps the 
cases are confined to the members of a cer- 
tain household. 


In all such instances, the Department dele- 
gates a member of its staff, trained for such 
emergencies, to investigate the circumstances 
surrounding the outbreak, in order to deter- 
mine the source of the trouble. 

The following actual instances of out- 
breaks of food poisoning will serve to illus- 
trate several different types and how they 
might have been avoided. 

Several years ago, about the middle of 
November, members of a congregation in a 
town near Albany had a chicken supper at 
the church, the food being cooked and served 
by a committee of women. No ill effects were 
felt by any who attended this meal. After 
the supper was over, what was left of the 
chicken was made into a salad and left 
loosely covered at room temperature. The 
weather, for the season of the year, was un- 
usually warm, 

The following evening another supper was 
served, thfe principal dish being the chicken 
salad. Within two to five hours after the 
meal nearly everyone who attended the sup- 


ey 
and the subject matter to be covered. Sub- 
sequently, the tests were revised, mainly 
from the point of view of test technique. 
These tests were limited to electrical engi- 
neering, since the principles underlying test 
construction and teaching methods-*are com- 
parable for the different engineering branches. 

A committee composed of members of the 
Engineering Foundation, the Bureau of 
Standards, engineering schools, and indus- 
try, is cooperating in the research activities 
of the Commission in order to further im- 
prove selection technique and to set stand- 
ards. The thoroughness of research through 
which this examination was developed is 
characteristic of that accompanying the con- 
struction of all new-type examinations used 
by the Commission. 





per and ate of the chicken salad became 
violently ill with headache, nausea, vomiting, 
sharp abdominal pain, severe prostration and 
diarrhea. The severity of the illness varied 
apparently with the amount of chicken salad 
caten. Suspicion that it was this article of 
food was confirmed through the fact that 
three people who did not attend the sup- 
per but purchased some of the salad and ate 
it later at home were aiso affected. As the 
salad had been left uncovered in a warm 
place overnight it seemed likely that it was 
infected by mice and that the warm condi- 
tions were right for the rapid growth of the 
infesting germs. This is an example of one 
type of food poisoning often due to food in- 
fected by vermin. 

On Christmas Day, 1928, several families 
totaling 25 persons assembled at the home 
of one of them for dinner. Everyone who ate 
of the home canned string beans that were 
served became violently ill with intestinal 
symptoms not soon after eating but from one 
to three days later. Five of those affected 
died. Such a delay in the onset of symptoms 
indicates a type of food poisoning called 
botulism caused by the bacillus botulinus, a 
germ which is resistant to heat but which 
may survive in canned goods if they are 
insufficiently or improperly sterlizied. It oc- 
curs much more frequently in home canned 
than in commercially canned products. 

When cases of poisoning apparently due to 
food are widely scattered it may be found 
that the persons made ill have not eaten at 
any one given place. In such instances some 
one article'of food delivered at the house 
may be at fault. Raw milk from cows with 
infested udders may cause severe outbreaks 
of septic sore throat. Other diseases such as 
diphtheria and scarlet fever have been spread 
by raw milk infected during the process of 
milking or bottling by dairy workers who were 
sick with these diseases or carriers of the 
organisms. 

When eating in hotels, restaurants or 
other public places one can never be sure 
that the food is properly cooked and handled 
in a Sanitary manner but some degree of 
assurance may be obtained by eating only in 
those places which to outward appearances 
are clean and where sanitary cleanliness ex- 
tends to the toilet facilities provided. If no 
provision is made for guests to wash the 
hands it is safe to assume that the kitchen 
and dining room help are not provided with 
this necessary adjunct. 


YEARLY INDEX PAGE 1172. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


President of the United States 1789-1797: 
“In proportion as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essential that public opin- 
ion should be enlightened.” 
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How Research Work Can Aid 
Efforts to Reduce Crime + 


Specialist Connected With New York Crime 
Commission Discusses Possibilities and Lim- 
itations of Such Activities 


By HARRY M. SHULMAN 


Director of Research, Subcommittee on Causes, Crime Commission, State of New York 


OPULAR discontent with our traditional 
processes of ‘criminal justice was never 
greater than today. We are in the midst 

of a wholesome resurvey of the entire field of 
crime and of the treatment of the offender. 
Studies under the auspices of universities 
and clinics, by foundation-subsidized experts 
and by national, State and municipal crime 
bodies are going forward throughout the 
country. 

The mood of the moment is one calling for 
action. Therefore, there is great emphasis 
on courts and penal institutions, and recom- 
mendations as to the treatment of the of- 
fender. Since treatment represents an in- 
vestment of hundreds of millions of dollars in 
jails and prisons, we can well understand the 
desire of the public to know why this invest- 
ment is not bringing adequate returns. But 
in all this demand for improved criminal jus- 
tice there is very little outcry for a deeper 
analysis into the question of crime causation. 

+ + 

Causes and treatment would seem to be in- 
evitably linked, yet nearly all the emphasis is 
on treatment and very little on causes. Logic 
would indicate that a better understanding of 
the causes of juvenile delinquency and of 
crime should give rise to better programs of 
crime prevention and should result in a cor- 
responding decrease in the necessity for vast 
monetary outlays for penal treatment. 

In New York State, research into crime 
causes has been going forward for the past 
four years under the direction of the Sub- 
commission on Causes of the New York Sfate 
Crime Commission. It was no mere accident 
that the inquiry into causes has had major 
emphasis in the work of the New York State 
Crime Commission. It was due, rather, to 
the foresight and qualities of leadership of 
the social service representatives on the 
Crime Commission, William Lewis Butcher, 
of the New York Children’s Aid Society, 
chairman of the Subcommission on Causes, 
and Jane Hoey, of the Welfare Council of 
New York City. Very early in the delibera- 
tions of the Commission, they were able to 
win the other members to accepting the im- 
portance of an inquiry into causation, to se- 
cure the services as research consultant of 
Prof. Raymond Moley, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and to secure the publication as Staite 
documents of the individual monographs, 
nine in number, which comprise the series of 
studies. 

Out of these studies have grown certain 
concepts as to the causes of child delinquency 
and others as to its prevention. We hope 
we have not been dogmatic in our statement 
of them. Yet as these concepts formed in 
the minds of those associated in the inquiry, 
they came into sharp conflict with other cofi- 
cepts as to the causes and treatment of de- 
linquency cherished by sections of the public. 
the press, administrators of our criminal jus- 
tice, and by some social workers. That this 
difference of opinion should take place is not 
surprising. Those experiences which per- 
sons share most in common are most subject 
to varying interpretations—and some phase 
or other of crime is common to the experi- 
ence of all of us. To denominate as fallacies 
many of the current views on crime and ju- 
venile delinquency may sound dogmatic, yet 
we feel that much thinking on the subject is 
foggy. 

+ + 

Three fallacies, among others, stand out as 
worthy as discussion: 

1. That the job of crime research is to pre- 
vent crime. 

2. That there must be a fundamental 
“cause” of crime. 

3. The value of common sense. 

Let us consider these in sequence. First, 
the job of crime research is to prevent crime. 
There is a disposition on the part of the 
American public to put its faith in slogans. 

At the present moment, the magic word is 
research. Underwritten by tremendous cap- 
ital investments in national advertising, re- 
search is being relied upon to increase our 
beauty, balance our diets, cure our major dis- 
eases, lengthen our life spans, and reduce 
mortality. The applied aspects of science 
are everywhere stressed—on the street and 
in our schools and universities. 

Crime and child delinquency research have 
likewise been expected to show direct results. 
Crime research has becon underwritten in 
many instances by intensely practical-minded 
business men, imbued with, or shall we say 
obsessed with, ideas of efficiency. We may 
say frankly that to many of them crime re- 
search has been somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment, and this disappointment in not being 
given direct, prompt, sure methods of curing 
crime has weakened their support of crime 
research. 

From a portion of the public has come the 
cry that all the research conducted so far 
has not helped to improve the crime situa- 
tion. This hue and cry arises out of the 
simplicity of our public notions as to the 
causes of crime. It is, therefore, no over- 
statement to say that not only is crime re- 
search alone impotent to prevent or even re- 
duce crime at the present stage of inquiry, 
but that no single force can today act as a 
check on crime. 

Both crime and child delinquency owe their 
causation to human urges which lie so deep 
in human nature, and in our social expres- 
sion thereof, that a complete curb on crime 
would involve a curb on the habits, attitudes, 
and desires of every man, woman and child 
in the Nation. 

+ + 


Our public views as to the causes of crime 
have been further distorted by too prolonged 
attention to its more violent and spectacular 
phases. The popular and newspaper impres- 
sions of the criminal as a furtive sneak or 
hardened gunman or racketeer is a dramati- 
zation of only a highly colored and lurid 
aspect of crime, which is responsible, accord- 
ing to responsible authorities, for but 10 per 
cent of the monetary loss sustained annually 
in this country through criminal operations 

Add to the ranks of criminals the profes- 
sional swindlers of all varieties, criminal re- 
ceivers of stolen goods, dishonest politicians 
and public servants, persistent violators of 
child labor laws, of health and pure food 
laws, large scale violators of sumptuary laws, 
violators of traffic laws and corporation ordi- 
nances, juventle delinquencies and sex of- 


fenders of all descriptions and we have a 
picture whose details cover every economic 
class and walk of life. No wonder that Tarde 
exclaimed: “If the tree of crime, with all its 
rootlets, could ever be uprooted from our so- 
ciety, it would leave a giant abyss.” 


While crime research is no “cure-all” and 
cannot be held responsible for carrying on 
the attack against crime, it does have its 
place in the scheme of things and it does 
have its responsibilities. 

+ + 


What, in our opinion, are the responsibili- 
ties of crime research, and in particular, of 
research into the causes of crime? Its duty 
is, first of all, to test through sociological 
studies the potency in their control of be- 
havior of the several social institutions, such 
as the family, the school, the church, the 
clinic, and the court. and to determine which 
institution or institutions are most likely to 
be the primary social controls of the near 
future. 

Second, its duty is to measure the drift of 
primary influence from one social institution 
to another. Third, its duty is to suggest 
means by which social institutions may be 
modified to meet social changes, without los- 
ing their power to affect human conduct. 
Out of these recommendations should arise 
changes in public policy—of police, courts, 
prison procedure, of social welfare and eco- 
nomic policy—that will more intelligently fill 
the temporary gaps in our social structure 
that ensue from rapid social change. 

Its duty toward the individual offender is 
to analyze both remote and immediate fac- 
tors in crime and juvenile delinquency. Since 
there are indications that a sizable propor- 
tion of criminals began as child offenders, 
the factors in juvenile delinquency require 
particularly patient inquiry, 


+ + 


The duty of crime research is emphatically 
not to prescribe treatment for individual 
cases. This function must remain to physi- 
cians, psychiatrists, psychologists, and social 
workers, including probation officers. Re- 
search in criminology must remain for the 
social practitioner what research in medicine 
is to the medical practitioner—a search for 
general laws, whose individual application 
rests in the hands of the worker with the 
individual case. Crime research may sug- 
gest what might be done but it will never 
state what should be done in an individual 
case. 

Mr. Shulman will continue his discus- 


sion of the crime problem in the is 
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the task of administering to traffic 

safety, a thorough reading of the traffic 
code probably would be profitable to any 
New Jersey citizen. Furthermore, it is 
doubted that any person could read the code 
without finding it of genuine interest and 
full of surprises. 


The public generally conceives of the 
traffic code as dealing primarily with motor 
vehicles and, somewhat incidentally, with 
pedestrians. I wonder how many persons are 
familiar with the fact that Article IV, one 
of the longest in the code and having 12 
provisions, deals entirely with horses and 
horse-drawn vehicles, 

It» has some provisions that undoubtedly 
would pique the interest of any person and 
give him some information that is entirely 
new. 

For instance, “speeding” is a term im- 
mediately associated with automobiles. Yet, 
the code forbids running or racing horses, 
even for the purpose of passing another 
horse, just as definitely as it puts a prohibi- 
fion upon fast automobile operation. 

Leaving oddities of the code for the mo- 
ment, there are many subjects upon which 
the average man thinks he has correct in- 
formation upon which study of the code 
would disillusion him. An example may be 
found in the provision relating to pedes- 
trians crossing streets and highways other 
than at designated crosswalks. Most per- 
sons have the impression that this practice 
is expressly forbidden. It is not, but the 
code states specifically how the pedestrian 
must walk in such circumstances. It re- 
quires that he shall cross at right angles to 
the curb; in other words, go straight across 
the street or highway, and that he must yield 
right-of-way to all vehicles. 

Another provision relating to pedestrians 
that probably will come as a surprise to 
many is that covering crossing at intersec- 
tions after the traffic light has switched 
against them. The code siates that the 
pedestrian shall have the right to continue 
uninterrupted across the thoroughfare if, 
when he started to cross, the signal was in 
his favor. 

To revert to the novelties in the regula- 
tions, some of the most interesting to the 
general public will be found in Article III. 
It covers the use of bicycles, roller skates, 
velocipedes, tricycles and similar vehicles of 
youthful transportation 

Section 3 of this article has not only 
novelty but a large element of safety. It 
forbids ‘any trica or fancy riding in any 
street,” and specifies that no bicycle rider 
shall carry another person on his vehicle. 
Another section of the same article will 
apprise motorists that bicycle riders or voung- 
sters on roller skates are disobeying the law 
when they hitch rides on trolley cars or other 
vehicles. 


es an accurate concept of the breadth of 





